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Home and School Gardens and Education* 


BENJAMIN R. ANDREWS 


PROFESSOR OF HOUSEHOLD ECONOMICS, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


HE schools have been requested 
by the Federal Government to 
promote Victory Gardens. This not 


only gives them a responsibility for 
immediate war service but also an 
opportunity for permanent curriculum 
enrichment. Just what a_ particular 
school may wisely do will vary with 
locality, soil, climate, and also with 
the age of the children who partici- 
pate. Prompt and careful planning, 
therefore, is necessary to insure maxi- 
mum crop production and, what is 
equally important, desirable learning 
experience. 

The food facts are these: the gov- 
ernment will require one-fourth of the 
total 1943 food production, including 
more than one-half of the com- 

*Prepared with the cooperation of Professor 
Frank W. Cyr, and embodying suggestions from 
a panel discussion at Teachers College in which 


Professor Harold F. Clark and Professor Grace 
MacLeod also participated. 


mercial pack of vegetables, for the 
armed forces and lend-lease needs. To 
help meet this demand, home gardens 
are necessary to supplement commer- 
cial food production; the six million 
farm families and the twelve million 
town and suburban families are re- 
quested to produce as much as possible 
of the family’s yearly vegetable sup- 
ply; community or allotment gardens 
are suggested where home-lot space is 
not available; and the schools are asked 
to accept responsibility for Victory 
Gardens. Victory Gardens include 
gardens at the pupils’ homes, gardens 
planned at the school, and school lunch 
gardens as a source of supply for 
school lunchrooms. While vegetable 
gardens are the chief consideration, 
attention should be given also to other 
types of food production, such as fruit 
raising, poultry and eggs, rabbit keep- 
ing, meat production, a home milk 
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supply, honey and syrups, and other 
foods. In the small garden, chiefly green 
and leafy vegetables, tomatoes, and 
yellow vegetables should be produced; 
the large garden may be planned to 
produce a wider variety. Maximum 
production is asked, but only in the 
amount that can be completely utilized 
on the family table or by preservation 
for winter use, or by distribution to 
neighbors or institutions. 

The Victory Garden movement, 
launched after a conference of repre- 
sentatives of government bureaus in 
December, 1941, is organized nation- 
ally through the Office of Civilian 
Defense, the United States Office of 
Education, and the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. In the different states it is 
promoted through the Office of Civil- 
ian Defense and the State War Coun- 
cils which, with the cooperation of the 
State Education Department and the 
State College of Agriculture, have in 
many states set up a State Victory 
Garden Council and county and local 
Victory Garden Councils.’ The emer- 

1In connection with these organizations, see 
Guide for Planning the Local Victory Garden 
Program. U. S. Office of Civilian Defense, 
Washington, D. C. 

Publications of the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C., as follows: “Victory 
Gardens,” Misc. Pub., No. 483; “The Farm 
Garden,” Farmers’ Bulletin, No. 1673; “The City 
Home Garden,” Farmers’ Bulletin, No. 1044; 
“Permanent Fruit and Vegetable Gardens,” 
Farmers’ Bulletin, No. 1242; “The 1943 Victory 
Garden ny wall by H. W. Hochbaum. 
(Mimeo.); “Victory Garden Leaders’ Hand- 
book,” 1943. 

Publications of the U. S. Office of Education, 
as follows: Supervision of School-Directed 
Gardens; The Schools and the Garden Pro- 
gram (Annotated Bibliography). Education for 
Victory (periodical) has published a number of 


articles on Victory Gardens. See also bulletins 
on gardens from state colleges of agriculture. 


gency this year is so great that no 
school should wait to be asked, but 
should proceed immediately to secure 
necessary information and organize its 
home and school garden program, 
The Garden Education Department of 
the National Education Association js 
concerned with the educational aspects 
of home and school gardening.” 

Home and school gardens are so 
vital to military success that school 
officials should plan for teaching that 
will lead pupils to plant gardens in 
every case where there is a fair chance 
of food being produced, and for super- 
vision that will carry gardens through 
to success. Schools should cooperate 
and, where necessary, lead in com- 
munity programs for promoting gar- 
dens. 

But the school-directed garden must 
meet a double challenge—that of pro- 
ducing food, and also that of doing 
a sound educational job. This means 
that schools must organize gardening 
as a curriculum experience. Each 
reader will interpret this educational 
challenge in terms of his own educa- 
tional philosophy, but there are con- 
siderations that all teachers will wish 
to take into account. 


EDUCATIONAL VALUES 


To make a successful garden entails 
hard work—work in the dirt and in 
hot sun; rain and drought, weeds, in- 


2 See the following articles in the Journal of 
the National Education Association: Vol. 29, 
p. 120, April, 1940, “The Realm of Garden 
Service” by Paul H. Jones; Vol. 30, Pp. 54 
February, 1941, “Gardening in 1941” by Paul H. 
Jones; Vol. 31, pp. 74-75, March, 1942, “Vict 
Gardens for School and Home” by Paul 
Young. 
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sects, plant diseases, perhaps frost, lie 
between “the best laid plans” and their 
consummation. Could the school find 
a better project for character educa- 
tion than thus to introduce youth to 
the race’s long struggle with friendly- 
unfriendly nature and thereby to teach 
that work guided by intelligence and 
persisted in faithfully will achieve re- 
sults? 

Gardening, for most pupils, will be 
their first responsibility for a practical 

rocedure based upon scientific facts. 
Pupils will learn how to secure and 
use scientific information from the 
teacher of vocational agriculture, the 
local County Agricultural Agent, and 
other reliable sources. The state col- 
leges of agriculture in forty-five states 
have published bulletins on gardens. 
Our teaching should suggest the sig- 
nificance of agricultural research in 
state colleges and experiment stations, 
supported now for eighty years by a 
democratic government as a way of 
aiding individual farmers and raising 
our national living standards. More 
government research in health, in tech- 
nology, in consumption, is a need of 
our democracy. 

Garden planning and making, and 
the utilization of the garden’s products 
is a long-time process, lasting from 
three months to a year or more, and 
marked throughout by objective tests 
of its success. It requires faithful serv- 
ice throughout, as does any occupation, 
and success will turn considerably 
upon creating a professional morale 
among our pupil gardeners. Group 
opportunities to exchange ideas and 
gain encouragement will operate here 


as in recognized professions. The 
school garden may give youth a con- 
viction that every occupation carries 
responsibilities to the community. 

The garden also can afford a power- 
ful stimulus to better nutrition. The 
school should encourage each pupil 
to check his own food use and that of 
his family. Boys, as well as girls, will 
learn the vitamin and mineral content 
of different fruits and vegetables, and 
be led to improve their diets. 


PRELIMINARY PLANNING 


Before the garden program goes to 
the pupils, the school officers and 
teachers should have made an overall 
educational plan for the project from 
its inception, throughout the season 
and into the next school year. The gar- 
den must not be an imposed task, but 
one that calls out the pupil’s own 
thinking—on the reasons for garden- 
ing and on how to garden, the diffi- 
culties involved as well as the results 
sought, and the limitations on what one 
can wisely undertake. The cooperation 
of parents should be sought and some 
instruction may be provided them as 
to how they can help and not hinder 
in what will often be the son’s or 
daughter’s treasured enterprise. There 
will also be many gardens for adults 
and doubtless many partnership un- 
dertakings by adults and their children. 

Many school gardens fail because 
they do not receive proper care during 
the summer. After the first enthusiasm 
wanes and after vacation begins the 
garden will be neglected unless careful 
plans have been made in advance and 
proper supervision is provided. Waste 
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on the economic side is to be avoided, 
but, equally, waste on the educational 
side must be prevented. A garden that 
fails is a disappointment to the children 
concerned. A garden produced by dic- 
tation instead of student achievement 
under guidance is a dwarfed learning 
experience. A garden without the 
associated learnings that the various 
school departments can contribute is 
an educational failure. 


SUPERVISION OF GARDENS 


Educational authorities are warned 
by Mr. W. H. Gaumnitz of the U. S. 
Office of Education against assuming 
that once gardens are planted and 
growing their leadership responsibilities 
are over. Continuous supervision is 
necessary either by regular members 
of the staff, by supervisors employed 
for the purpose, or by experienced 
volunteers. Short courses in such super- 
vision are recommended. The super- 
visor must stimulate interest and guide 
the garden activities of young garden- 
ers and their parents, through meet- 
ings, publicity, visits to individual gar- 
dens, group visits to outstanding 
gardens, garden clubs, and by emer- 
gency care when needed. Older young 
people, members of 4-H Clubs and of 
Future Farmers of America, Scouts, 
and others who have had gardening 
experience will be invaluable as group 
leaders. Similarly, local adult gar- 
deners of experience and members of 
garden clubs will help provide the 
necessary supervisory assistants and 
demonstrators. 

Administrative school officers should 
promote garden education of a number 


of types. A general presentation of the 
schools’ plans in this respect should be 
made throughout the entire school 
system, to bring Victory Gardens to 
the attention of all pupils and, through 
them, to the attention of their families, 
For the elementary grades, the simple 
reading material available on the sub- 
ject should be utilized and some plant- 
growth projects should be engaged in 
in the schoolroom and on the school 
grounds. In upper grades and high 
school, a practical course should be 
taught by the agricultural or other 
competent teacher in which each stu- 
dent is expected to carry on a garden 
project at home or elsewhere. A course 
may be given by several cooperating 
teachers. If straight curriculum time 
cannot be given, the garden projects 
may be launched by assembly pro- 
grams and promoted in clubs, with 
regular meetings and staff sponsors, 
while the study side is carried by spe- 
cific topics in various regular courses in 
arithmetic, biology, chemistry, home 
economics, social studies, art, and Eng- 
lish. A staff committee of members 
who have had garden experience, and 
those with related subject matter fields, 
may well work out the plans for the 
units of teaching, and for supervising 
the school-directed garden projects. 
Definite responsibility for leadership 
will, of course, be determined. 


WHAT IS TO BE TAUGHT? 


What is to be taught? The approach 
to the general problem will be taught, 
for one thing, and to the individual 
student’s problem of whether a Vic- 
tory Garden shall be attempted and on 
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what scale: “What vegetables does my 
family now use and what additional 
ones might it well use, in terms of 
the National Nutritional Standards? 
Which of these vegetables are most 
important for us to raise? What quanti- 
ties of them are needed in terms of the 
‘adequate’ garden outlined by the Col- 
lege of Agriculture for a family of our 
size? How much space and seed will 
be required, and what expense is in- 
volved? What space and soil, and other 
conditions that affect growth are 
available on my home lot? If the home 
lot is inadequate, can community gar- 
den plots be planned? What labor will 
be required to fit the land, and what 
care is essential throughout the season? 
What tools does my family possess? 
How may tools be secured? Have 
either of my parents had gardening 
experience, or is there a neighbor to 
whom I can turn for advice? Would 
some member of my family j join me in 
the project, or shall I restrict it to what 
I can surely do by myself? Since this is 
national service, I will pledge myself, 
in whatever I undertake, to faithful 
performance.” Our teaching should 
carry the pupil through some such 
realistic thinking as he surveys his own 
individual situation and reaches a con- 
clusion as to a resonable undertaking 
for himself. In fact, practice in think- 
ing through problems and deciding 
on a course of action will be a very 
important aspect in the whole school 
garden experience. 

The teaching will vary with rural 
and town schools. Rural schools can 
work for the adequate type of home 
food production that provides 85 to 


go per cent of the family’s entire food 
requirements around the year. Such a 
project calls for a “budgeted garden,” 
with standard allowances for the 
variety of products recommended in 
the gardening bulletins. It is a family 
and adult undertaking, of course, not 
a pupil’s project—but the school and 
the extension service may be the prime 
movers that get it started and carried 
through successfully. The rural school 
should be sensitive to the interests of 
its smaller pupils and encourage them 
to start whatever simple projects are 
within their ability. “Teen” age rural 
pupils are already making a magnifi- 
cent record in food production and in 
canning and food preservation through 
4-H Clubs and the Future Farmers of 
America. Both rural and city schools 
should make every effort to search out 
families who have not been producing 
foods and work deliberately to secure 
their participation in the garden 
project. 

In the schoolroom, plant growth pro- 
cesses can be demonstrated, by sprout- 
ing beans or other seeds, which will 
show the effects of varying the factors 
of plant food, water and sunlight. 
The method of making compost for 
fertilizer by the rotting of leaves can 
be demonstrated in a glass tumbler. 
Methods of planting seeds can be 
shown in flats and sample cold frames 
and hotbeds may be made, and early 
seedling plants produced for trans- 
planting. Demonstrations of food pres- 
ervation will be in order, and in some 
communities the school will set up a 
food preservation center. Home dry- 
ing of vegetables will be done more 
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commonly this year.* Where animal 
food projects are being undertaken, 
the growth of animal life may be dem- 
onstrated with fertile hen’s eggs in a 
pupil-made incubator, and the eggs 
watched by candling as growth pro- 
ceeds. Chicks may be cared for in a 
homemade brooder, or day-old chicks 
may be purchased and their care dem- 
onstrated. Proponents of realistic edu- 
cation believe that, in time, permanent 
garden, orchard, poultry, and other 
food production enterprises will often 
be developed about our schools, with 
the practical objective of producing 
part of the foods needed for school 
luncheons. 


VALUES FOR RURAL AND 
URBAN CHILDREN 


Educational values of Victory Gar- 
dens will be different for rural and 
urban children. Urban children will 
learn about nature, plants, and animals; 
they will get an introduction to hand- 
work and certainly they will begin 
to appreciate the work of the farmer 
in food production. Rural children 
will learn to work together on a com- 
munity and national enterprise, and 
will be able to attack the production 
problem on a more difficult level. In 
all schools, food production lessons 
should start where the children are 
and help them to learn some new 
processes that will produce needed 


8 “Drying Foods for Victory Meals,” Farmers’ 
Bulletin, No. 1918, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, illustrates homemade equipment, the 
making and using of which would be a good 
school project. 

Consumers’ Guide, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, March 1, 1942, is devoted to 
Victory Gardens. 


food this year. Teachers will not 
overlook the educational values jp- 
volved in the pupil consideration of 
national and international food prob- 
lems, and what is in very truth having 
a share in feeding Europe’s starving 
people, by raising one’s own food and 
releasing food for lend-lease and relief; 
food production as consumer educa- 
tion and as consumer self-sufficiency, 
the value in group activities; the con- 
sciousness of the national unity of our 
people in the war effort and of the 
wider unity of the United Nations, 
and a view ahead toward a cooperating 
world community in the peace. 


THE GARDENING PROJECT 
AND OTHER SUBJECTS 


To whatever extent seems necessary, 
methods for care of gardens will, of 
course, be taught in the school and 
demonstrated on plots at school or in 
the neighborhood. Home production 
of food will stimulate interest in all 
aspects of food, its choice and use in 
relation to health, its methods of pres- 
ervation and storage, its marketing, its 
preparation and service, and every sub- 
ject in the school will feel the stimulus 
of the gardening projects. There are 
measurements and computations and 
records to be made in which arithmetic 
can serve; drawing can lay out plans 
for systematic planting; and art, for 
example, can encourage sketches of 
the home plot through the season, for 
someone’s record of “My Summer in 
a Garden.” Social studies may be called 
upon for surveys of the community 
and charts showing open spaces about 
the houses, and vacant lots and other 
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spaces which might be turned into 
garden plots. This may lead to the 
students studying the re-planning of 
their community that would be neces- 
sary to give land about every house 
for flowers, fruits, and vegetables; and 
the regional planning necessary for 
decentralized industry, for ample 
parks, for playing fields, and for farm 
roduction and allotment gardens for 
city dwellers, laid out between built- 
up areas or communities, as in the 
design of Greenbelt, Maryland.* 

Francis Bacon’s essay on “Gardens” 
begins: “God Almightie first Planted 
a Garden. And indeed it is the Purest 
of Humane pleasures”’—and Bacon’s 
judgment, with that of the wise of 
our time, may help our youth who 
make Victory Gardens in 1943 to 
reach the conviction that America can, 
in its long-time plan, plant gardens as 
part of our common heritage; and that 
in the midst of war, we may re-think 
the ground plans of our towns and 
cities and the rural areas about them, 
to make possible a more human and 
wholesome and satisfying way of life. 
The English department can _ help 
create this vision by collecting the 
literature that portrays it and making 
it current in the school, and giving 
youth the chance to discuss and write 
out “Our Charter for Replanning Our 
Community.” 

The home economics teacher will 
help the school to see the home garden 
written large across America as a 
potent means for raising the level of 


‘For suggestions on studying the planning 
of the local community, see “Citizen Youth and 
Town Planning,” New England Town Planning 
Association, Boston, Mass. 


397 
living of our people, especially as re- 
gards a diet rich in essential foods, but 
also as supplementing the family’s 
money income, so that money is freed 
to buy other essential goods. Home 
production for home use, of food, of 
clothing, of house improvements, of 
furniture and furnishings, a wealth 
production process of which home 
gardens are an illustration—may well 
challenge the thinking of our students 
in economics and social studies. 


Such home production of foods 
under the guidance of the schools is 
vitally needed to supplement farm 
food crops in this critical war year; it 
will safeguard the health of the family 
that produces foods, and it will in- 
crease national income precisely at the 
points where it is needed for raising 
our present planes of living. In the 
long view of a prosperous America, 
production by the family for the 
family’s immediate use will be a sig- 
nificant supplement to the average liv- 
ing secured by earning the family’s 
money income. That the government, 
in a year when national money income 
is 70 per cent greater than it has ever 
been in peacetime, calls upon all citi- 
zens to make Victory Gardens demon- 
strates the power of home production 
for increased welfare in peacetime as 
well as in war. In education for home 
and school gardens, we are planting 
a permanent agency for a_ better 
America.® 


5Seay, Maurice F. and Clark, H. F. The 
School Curriculum and Economic Improvement. 
College of Education, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington, 1940. See also the readers on food 
production developed in this experiment. 
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The schools in the garden campaign a truly educational achievement of 
of 1943 will not overlook their double —_ merging garden teaching into the work 
obligation—on the one hand, to pro- _ of the schools, not only for this year 
duce food and to see that the waste in _ but as a permanent factor for enrich- 
the gardens not carried to completion ing the curriculum and building 
is avoided; and, on the other, to make __ better way of living. 


Barbarians are able to destroy only because there has 
been left undone somewhere or at some time the essen- 
tial things that would have made their rise impossible. 
Through destruction they point out the weaknesses 
and disclose the flimsy shams that have existed in place 
of the sound and enduring.—Bertram Fowler in Foon: 
A Weapon For VICTORY 
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American Youth Prepares for 
“The Age of the Americas’’ 


A Report on a High School Summer Course in Latin American 
Studies at the Horace Mann-Lincoln School, Teachers College 


FREDERICK J. REX 


TEACHER OF SPANISH, LINCOLN BUILDING 
HORACE MANN-—LINCOLN SCHOOL, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


1rH characteristic vigor and 
WA cosas American educa- 
tion is meeting one of the major chal- 
lenges of the war: to acquaint its youth 
with the world we live in and with the 
peoples in that world. With the aid 
and encouragement of the United 
States Office of Education and of the 
Office of the Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs, many schools all 
over the United States are offering 
courses dealing with Latin American 
life and culture. To the great majority 
of people in Anglo-Saxon America, 
Latin America is terra incognita. The 
many study outlines, suggestions for 
courses of study, bibliographies, and 
booklets on individual countries or on 
larger geographical divisions of Latin 


America now available, attempt to fill 


in our vague mental maps of Latin 
America with rivers and towns, jungles 
and mountains, creatures of the animal 
world, and with a multitude of human 
beings of all races. A second level of 
information, that of exploration and 
penetration of strange, fascinating 
nature is beginning to become familiar 
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to us through some of the recent books 
on the exploration of the Latin Ameri- 
can continent.’ It is, as a famous Chil- 
ean geographer and writer expresses it, 
“the National Geographic Magazine” 
stage of our consciousness and knowl- 
edge.” An interesting example of the 
next stage of analysis and differentia- 
tion of the development of civilization 
is the ecological approach, i.e., the 
mutual relations of climate, topography, 
and man, and man’s attempts to bend 
nature to his will to make physical 
existence possible, safer, and more 
fruitful.* There is still another ap- 
proach, the psychological one, which 
has received a great deal of attention 
and consideration by writers and 
spokesmen of Latin America, but very 
little by our North American inter- 
preters of Latin American civilization. 

1 Adamson, H. C. Lands of New World 
Neighbors. McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
New York, 1941. 

Lansing, M. Against All Odds. Doubleday, 
Doran & Company, Garden City, L. I. 1942. 

2 Subercaseaux, B. Chile o una loca geografia. 
Ercilla, Santiago, 1940. 


8 James, Preston E. Latin America, Lothrop, 
Lee & Shepard Co., New York, 1942. 
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This phase of cultural analysis and 
synthesis deals with the feelings, at- 
titudes, and outlook on life of the peo- 
ple, and with the character of the 
institutions shaped from these power- 
ful—to the Anglo-American somewhat 
nebulous and intangible—realities.* 
When the representatives of the 
Coordinator’s Office asked the Prin- 
cipal of the Horace Mann-Lincoln 
School to organize a seven weeks’ sum- 
mer course in Latin American studies 
for high school students last summer, 
they were especially anxious that such 
a course should include activities 
through which students of junior and 
senior high school age would begin 
to understand the feelings and attitudes 
which many of the people of Latin 
America have toward life, toward us, 
and toward the future of the American 
hemisphere. To make such an experi- 
mental course more significant for 
public school situations, it was de- 
cided that the students participating 
in it should come from the public and 
parochial schools of New York City. 
The sixty-four students who signed up 
for the seven weeks’ study represented 
a wide range of intellectual, artistic, 
and racial characteristics. Some came 
because their teachers or principals had 
recommended this summer course, 
others because they were interested in 
working in an experimental school 
which happened to have a swimming 
pool for cooling off on hot summer 
afternoons, or because there was an 


*Rodo, J. E. Ariel. Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, New York, 1922. 

Frank, Waldo. America Hispana—South of 
Us. Garden City Publishing Co. New York, 
1940. 


opportunity to gain additional credits 
for high school work. 

The junior high school section of 
thirty-two pupils between the ages of 
eleven and thirteen worked with an 
experienced classroom teacher who 
was responsible for the pupils’ entire 
school day and for work in the skills 
not directly related to the Latin-Amer. 
ican study. All the teachers of the 
senior group participated in the teach- 
ing program of the junior high school 
group, but the development of the unit 
of work and responsibility for con- 
tinuity lay with the classroom teacher, 

Four major areas of study were in- 
cluded in the program of the senior 
group: History and Geography, Span- 
ish for Beginners and for Advanced 
Students, A Two Weeks’ Introducto 
Course in Portuguese, Music, and Art. 


GEOGRAPHY AND HISTORY 


It may seem curious to begin the 
study of Latin America with the state- 
ment that there is no such entity as 
Latin America. From a geographical 
point of view, the American hemis- 
phere is one continent, and that fact 
was the keynote of the first week’s 
study of physical and political divisions 
of the Western hemisphere. From 
orientation on the large wall maps of 
North and South America, the students 
shifted to the library collection of spe- 
cial atlases to prepare individual reports 
on the topographical formation of the 
hemisphere, on the river systems of the 
Mississippi and the Amazonas, the 
Magdalena River, and the Plata River 
system, on the relation of climate to 
proximity to the equator and altitude, 
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on the Humboldt and Gulf Currents. 
To enable students to retain a mental 
image of the extended map of the 
Americas, it was necessary that they 
make their own maps, fill in outline 
maps of various types, reproduce skele- 
ton maps on paper and on the black- 
board to accompany their special re- 
ports or to make a point clear. For 
purposes of comparison it was equally 
important to emphasize relative dis- 
tances and known units of size. With 
the aid of bar and circle graphs, the 
students gradually gained a visual back- 
ground for comparisons of area and 
population figures of the various coun- 
tries, cities, and states. 

The setting up of a bulletin board 
in the Social Studies room, where the 
students posted their clippings from 
newspapers or magazines, brought out 
the need for organization of the news 
according to countries, such as the 
ABC combination, or into spheres of 
interest, such as Economic Problems, 
War and Defense Problems, Personali- 
ties, Backgrounds for Understanding 
the News. The limited time available, 
and the need for historical information 
for understanding contemporary Latin 
America, determined the division of 
the work into four areas of interest: 


1. Ancient Indian Civilizations: Az- 
tec, Maya, Inca. 

2. Spanish and Portuguese Con- 
quests. 

3. Spanish and Portuguese Colonial 
Systems Compared with the English 
System of Administering Settlements 
in America. 


4. The Struggles for Independence 


and the Development of the Modern 
Republics of Latin America. 


Four committees were formed at 
the beginning of the fourth week of 
school to bring together individual re- 
search and study about Mexico, Cen- 
tral America, and the Caribbean 
Islands, the ABC countries and Uru- 
guay, and the Republics of Venezuela, 
Colombia, Ecuador, Peru, Bolivia, and 
Paraguay. During the last two weeks, 
the students worked on putting the 
four committee reports into book form. 

SPANISH AND PORTUGUESE 

The inclusion of Spanish and Portu- 
guese in the experimental course was 
based on the assumption that any at- 
tempt to come to a more intimate un- 
derstanding of Latin Americans with- 
out a knowledge of their language 
would be unrealistic. The beginners 
used the very practical and simple text- 
book by Lipp and Besso, Conversa- 
tional Spanish for the Army Air Forces 
of the United States, which enabled 
them to make immediate use of pro- 
nunciation and vocabulary for the 
newly acquired information in geog- 
raphy. They learned to ask and answer 
simple questions about the daily needs 
of a person traveling in Latin America, 
to be always polite and courteous in 
Spanish, to be as sensitive to the correct 
pronunciation of Simén Bolivar’s name 
as we are to Jorge Gudsington. Once a 
week La Prensa, the New York Span- 
ish language daily, was used in class and 
for home reading. Success came when, 
after six weeks of study, the students 
were able to read and translate the 
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Spanish newspaper accounts of the 
Waldo Frank incident in Buenos Aires, 
and of the rehabilitation project of 
Tepoztlan, a village in Mexico made 
famous by Stuart Chase’s and Red- 
field’s reports.° 

The advanced group in Spanish 
worked with an exchange teacher from 
Chile whose limited knowledge of 
English was a great asset in making 
Spanish the language of the classroom. 
They used to great advantage the more 
difficult text of Brady, Pan American 
Spanish, La Prensa, and mimeographed 
selections from the works of Gabriela 
Mistral. They acted as hosts at a tea 
and reception given to sixteen visiting 
educators from Cuba who were study- 
ing at a special workshop established 
at Teachers College in connection 
with the 1942 Summer _ Session. 
Through the Chilean teacher, the 
students acquired information about 
life in her country, while she, in turn, 
became better acquainted with our 
people after having worked with a 
representative group of American chil- 
dren. 

The course in introductory Portu- 
guese was in the nature of an experi- 
mental offering and lasted two weeks. 
Only a small group of students were 
able to take the two-hour period of 
Portuguese in the afternoon, but they 
were joined by a group of eleven 
teachers from the New York City 
public schools who were working in 
a two weeks’ workshop to prepare a 


5 Chase, Stuart. Mexico. The Macmillan 
Company, New York, 1931. 

Redfield, Robert. Tepoztlan, A Mexican 
Village. University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 
1930. 


syllabus of Latin American Studies, 
The elements of pronunciation, de. 
clension, numerals, formation of the 
simple tenses of regular verbs and of g 
few important irregular verbs could 
be learned during that period. The 
students put their knowledge of pro. 
nunciation to good use in the learning 
of a number of Brazilian songs. 


MUSIC 


Music, songs, dance, and poetry are 
integral parts of Latin American cul- 
ture. Through the medium of Latin 
American music, the blending of many 
races, experiences, and creative forces 
speaks to us. Far from being primitive, 
the rhythmic patterns of the Brazilian 
music, or of certain types of Indian 
songs, are intricate and fascinating to 
young people familiar with syncopa- 
tion. The students sang, they listened, 
they learned to play a variety of in- 
struments (drums, maracas,  giiiro, 
marimbas, psaltery). They were shown 
three ways of writing down music 
from records, so that any student could 
readily read the music and play it on 
the piano, psaltery, the drum, or the 
marimba. This skill was especially use- 
ful for teaching rhythms and dances 
for which we could obtain the records 
but no sheet music. A music specialist 
from the Radio Division of the Co- 
ordinator’s Office in New York ex- 
plained the origin of the music of 
Latin America and illustrated his talk 
by using a student-prepared outline 
map which he divided into sec- 
tions, such as the Afro-Iberian, the 
Indo-Iberian, and Afro-Indo-Iberian 
where a fusion of all three streams of 
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Latin American music is evident. The 
recordings by native orchestras and 
groups which the speaker played for 
the students, and the breaking down 
of themes or rhythms on the piano 
gave point to the speaker’s thesis of 
cultural fusion through the arts. Not 
content with absorbing and listening, 
the students asked the expert to teach 
them the rudiments and coordination 
of accompaniment with maracas and 
drums, so that they might play their 
own accompaniments for the songs and 
dances of the free afternoon dance 

riods. One of the public school 
teachers who had been a member of 
the two weeks’ workshop group of- 
fered to come several afternoons and 
teach interested students some of the 
modern Latin American dances, such 
as the rumba, the samba, the Argentine 
tango, and the conga. 

The music teacher went with the 
students to the Spanish classes, and the 
language teachers accompanied the 
students to the music classes to help in 
the correct pronunciation of the Span- 
ish and Portuguese songs which the 
students learned. 

Through recordings and piano se- 
lections, the students were introduced 
to outstanding contemporary com- 
posers and musicians of Latin America. 
Elsie Houston, Olga Coelho, Tito 
Guizar, Claudio Arrau, and Guiomar 
Novaes were familiar to the radio 
listeners, but new to them were the 
compositions and the wide influence 
in the musical life of Latin America 
of Carlos Chavez, Ernesto Lecuona, 
and Heitor Villa-Lobos. 

One of the high points in the music 
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classes was a recital given by a Bolivian 
dancer and poet. In a half-hour talk 
in English he gave the students a com- 
pact picture of modern Bolivia and 
of life in La Paz. His recital of 
Quechuan poetry and the religious 
dances left a deep impression on the 
students. Three of the boys wrote 
their own choreography from recorded 
Indian music for an Indian dance, and 
incorporated it in the final assembly 
program. At the end of seven weeks 
the repertoire of Latin American songs 
included: La Perla, Cielito Lindo, La 
Cucaracha, Ta—Fair Cuba, La Golon- 
drina, Adiéds Muchachos, La Paloma, 
La Cumparsita, Palapala, Peruvian 
Hymn to the Sun, Chiapanecas, Alla 
en el Rancho Grande, Tutt, Ma- 
ramba, and the National Anthems of 
Mexico, Cuba, Bolivia, Chile. 


ART 


Three traveling exhibits of Latin 
American art were lent to the school, 
by the Brooklyn Museum, the San 
Francisco Museum, and the Office of 
Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs. 
The students helped in unpacking, 
identifying, and setting up the exhibit 
which was displayed in a separate 
room adjoining the art studio. Original 
objects classified im three historical 
periods—Pre-Colombian, Colonial, and 
Contemporary—were included in the 
exhibit. The water colors and oil paint- 
ings by contemporary artists from 
Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Colombia, 
Cuba, Ecuador, Guatemala, Mexico, 
Peru, and Uruguay reflected a wide 
range of individual expression and 
style. In addition to the original works 
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there were large framed reference 


plates with photographic reproductions 
of the art and architecture of eleven 
Latin American countries. Each plate 
contained a brief summary in English 
of the development of art of the par- 
ticular country. The display cases con- 
tained stone, silver, and gold orna- 
ments of pre-conquest and colonial 
days, textiles, lacework, votive paint- 
ings, richly decorated maté gourds and 
bombillas. The hall exhibit cases con- 
tained two Mexican exhibits—one of 
books, periodicals, records, textiles, and 
pottery, the other of photographic 
reproductions of modern Mexican 
murals. 

The art studio was used by all the 
students at least once a day. They 
learned to work in several mediums, 
such as clay modeling, weaving, carv- 
ing, and painting in tempera, oil, and 
water color. The important thing in 
the art activities was that we did not 
let the students copy Latin American 
art forms, but encouraged them to 
respond to their own environment and 
to the materials at hand, just as the 
craftsman or artist in Latin America 
would do. All but five of the students 
were able to return to work in the 
studio in the afternoons for the free 
work periods. At first, the older stu- 
dents, especially the girls, hesitated to 
handle the “messy” clay, but the 
obvious pleasure and exuberance of 
the younger group in pounding and 
molding the obedient material broke 
down the resistance. The crude Aztec 
stone idol in the exhibit room con- 
vinced an unhappy beginner that self- 
depreciation and criticism by contem- 


poraries is not of much help to the 
budding artist. The Chinese boy in 
the class, short of words and shy in 
personal contacts, seemed to be another 
person when he was working with 
brush and oil paints on canvas; the 
fifteen-year-old talented Negro who, 
time and again, stole into the exhibit 
room to look at the abstract painting 
of a still life of fruit, kept asking every 
visitor attracted by the painting 
whether he or she thought that was 
“real art.” In a color film of handicrafts 
of Mexico and Guatemala, the students 
had seen an ingeniously simple tech- 
nique of weaving and adapted it to the 
weaving of colored belts for them- 
selves, using only a workbench vise 
and wooden tongue depressors as a 
loom. They used their own classmates 
as models for the large mural of Latin 
America at work. When the commit- 
tee reports were about ready to be 
assembled, the layout of pages and 
illustrations, cover designs, and the 
painful cutting for achieving unity in 
the books took place in the studio. 
Cooperation, sacrifice of individual 
recognition, tolerance of others’ sug- 
gestions for improving one’s own work 
were tested severely. When the books 
were returned from the binder the 
pride in collective achievement and 
ownership and the praise of the visitors 
on the day of the final assembly com- 
pensated for the imagined loss of in- 
dividual superiority in a separate piece 
of work. 


LITERATURE 


No systematic study of Latin Amer- 
ican literature was planned or feasible 
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with a group of high school students. 
In the field of poetry which is the most 
popular form of Latin American ex- 
ression, we read from Sor Juana Inez 
de la Cruz, Rubén Dario, Amado 
Nervo, and Gabriela Mistral. Bio- 
graphical sketches for these poets were 
prepared from magazines, Pan Ameri- 
can Union publications, and from his- 
tories of Latin American literature. 

Bernal Diaz de Castillo, True His- 
tory of the Conquest of New Spain, 
and Prescott’s selection from other 
chroniclers were widely used for his- 
tory reports. The library of the Brook- 
lyn Museum lent us a copy of the 
magnificent Florentine Codex of Saha- 
gun’s Historia General de las Cosas de 
Nueva Espana. Introduction to the 
Gaucho literature came first through 
Giiiraldes’ Don Segundo Sombra and 
through del Campo’s Fausto illustrated 
by the celebrated cartoonist, Molina 
Campos, and three of W. H. Hudson’s 
novels and tales. All students were 
expected to read one of the three 
biographies available in English of 
Simon Bolivar. Ciro Alegria’s Broad 
and Alien Is the World was liked bet- 
ter by most readers than Graca Aran- 
ha’s Canaan. 

While the number of translations of 
important Latin American books is on 
the increase, care and judgment must 
be exercised in using them with stu- 
dents of high school age. 


LIBRARY 


To say that in seven weeks three 
hundred books were circulating among 
the group does not tell the story of 
how the students learned to work on 
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their own, to select materials more 
critically, and to rely on their power 
of judgment instead of looking for 
expert opinions to copy. At first the 
students would do any amount of work 
assigned to them with chapters and 
pages marked by the teachers or li- 
brarian. Gradually, they discovered 
bits of information by themselves and 
used three or four different sources 
for one report, even if they found only 
a few useful sentences or passages in 
a particular source. Under the guid- 
ance of the librarian they began to 
locate and use general background 
sources, such as encyclopedias, alma- 
nacs, Statesman’s Y ear-Books, biograph- 
ical dictionaries, atlases, bound vol- 
umes of magazines and weeklies. Fear 
of disagreeing with a book reviewer’s 
opinion, for instance, was one of the 
obstacles to the formation of the stu- 
dents’ own judgments and valuation 
of supplementary reading. By the end 
of the summer almost all the good 
readers had learned how to cope with 
an assignment involving library re- 
search; a few had also begun to read 
fiction and biographical works for 
background to a factual report. 


FARM TRIP 


When Dr. Frank Tannenbaum from 
Columbia University talked to the 
group on the influence and develop- 
ment of religion in Latin American 
culture, he found that only four mem- 
bers of the student group had ever 
visited an American farm long enough 
to understand the importance of agri- 
culture in modern life. He pointed out 
to them the roots of religion in man’s 
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relation to nature, and the super- 
natural aspects of the Christian religion 
brought by the Spanish missionaries. 
To make his very stimulating (but for 
the students rather theoretical) talk 
more meaningful, the group spent a 
whole day on a well-run Connecticut 
farm, where four brothers and three 
sisters had divided the manifold tasks 
of household management, crop rota- 
tion, animal husbandry, dairy farming, 
arboriculture, farmers’ cooperative, 
and selectman’s duties. Each of the 
brothers took a small group for a two- 
hour walk over the entire farm, ex- 
plaining how food was raised and how 
nature cannot be cheated out of an 
ounce of its due. The students 
pitched hay, learned how to milk 
cows, grubbed for their own potatoes 
(which actually came from under the 
ground! ), saw a horse shod, and found 
out how farmers buy and sell their 
produce through cooperatives. From 
the selectman they learned how 
democratic government operates in 
farm communities, and how each citi- 
zen must look beyond the confines of 
his personal interests to see that the 
concerns of the entire community are 
included in deliberation, judgment, and 
decision of a democratic legislature. 
Needless to say, the combination of 
theory and practice, of recreation and 
work, made more learning and insight 
possible than weeks of school work. 
The farm trip had served several pur- 
poses: it provided firsthand knowledge 
about the agricultural basis of our life; 
it placed in proper perspective the 
aspirations of the Mexican revolu- 
tionaries for tierra, libertad y educa- 


cién; it helped the students to under- 
stand why the religious practices of 
many of the Indians leave room for the 
gods of wind, rain, and sun from the 
days of the Aztecs to our own, why 
man in despair turns to supernatural 
forces for help and sustenance. 


EDUCATIONAL VALUES 


The coordination of the work of 
experienced special teachers, the “give- 
and-take” in program adjustments for 
outside speakers, and the unity of pur- 
pose of the entire staff made it possible 
to achieve in the minds of the students 
an integration of the various studies 
and activities we thought necessary to 
gain a comprehensive view of Latin 
American culture. This procedure 
seemed to work equally well with stu- 
dents who had not had experience in 
coordinated or general courses at the 
high school level. 

The introduction of a new era of 
learning at the high school level does 
not need to frighten teachers who can 
make intelligent use of the available 
resources for the development of new 
courses. Newspapers, movies, the radio, 
community organizations, _ libraries, 
museums, and people who have been 
in Latin America can be used almost 
anywhere to make the beginning of 
such a course interesting. The Pan 
American Union in Washington, the 
United States Office of Education, the 
Register of Latin American Visitors 
published regularly by the State De- 
partment, the Telephone Directory, 
and a few courteous letters never fail 
to produce a positive response to ap- 


peals for help. 
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Teachers interested in working in 
this area are as anxious as high school 
students to participate in workshop 
courses or institutes with a coordinated 
program and opportunities for actual 
work in developing new courses to fit 
their needs and circumstances. State 
Departments of Education, teachers 
colleges, and laboratory schools should 
attempt to organize and offer such 
courses for teachers. 


To weld a heterogeneous group of 
thirty-four individuals, different in 
every respect except age and city 
origin, into a cooperative unit, appre- 
ciating their own and each other’s con- 
tributions, sacrificing comfort and 
pleasures so that others, less fortunate, 


might enjoy weekend companionship 
or the limelight of the final program, 
to be eager to continue the introduc- 
tion to Latin American civilization 
with further study, is real preparation 
for the “Age of the Americas.” These 
students had learned to overcome the 
first obstacle of language in under- 
standing another civilization, they had 
acquired a knowledge of, and respect 
for, the great heritage left to them by 
the joint contributions of the Red Man, 
the White Man, the Negro. They had 
learned through their own experiences 
that differences of race, color, or 
religion can become an enrichment, 
rather than a hindrance, in the achieve- 
ment of democratic cooperation and 
understanding in our hemisphere. 


We face a situation which has an “either” and which 
has an “or” and we will choose or fail to choose be- 
tween them. Whichever we do we will have chosen. 
For the failure to choose in the world we live in is in 
itself a choice. The “either” as 1 see it is the education 
of the people of this country. The “or” is fascism. 
We will either preserve their own democratic culture 
or we will watch the people of this republic trade 
their democratic culture for the non-culture, the 
obscurantism1, the superstition, the brutality, the 
tyranny which is overrunning eastern and central and 
southern Europe.—Archibald MacLeish in Lrerartes 
IN THE CoNTEMPORARY Crisis, The Library Journal, 
November 15, 1939. 
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Schools Can Change a Community 


HAROLD F. CLARK 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


WANT to begin by asking a ques- 

tion. Do you think that schools can 
change a community? I am really not 
so much interested in that question as 
the next one. What kind of proof do 
you have? Is it a faith or, if I ask you 
to cite the evidence, could you tell me 
of experimental cases where schools 
actually have in important respects 
changed a community? I am very 
much inclined to think that it is largely 
a matter of faith with most of us. 
Faith is important, of course. Without 
the faith we certainly would never 
take the time and trouble to get experi- 
mental evidence. 

A good many years ago I became 
very much interested in the question, 
Can the schools change a community? 
I wanted to know if it were possible 
to get experimental evidence and at 
least a partial answer to the question. 
How would you proceed to obtain the 
proof? I assure you that you can go 
to the library, and look for it and not 
find it. (You might just as well go 
down town and spend your time at a 
movie—you would get as much evi- 
dence.) What cases you may find re- 
ported as evidence were certainly not 
conducted under any tight experi- 
mental control. Even the things that 
are called cases, called case studies, 





called proof, are not proof in any sense 
that could be accepted by the scientist, 
The variables have not been controlled, 
Other factors might very well have 
caused the change. In almost no in- 
stance can you find controlled com- 
munities and I can tell you very 
quickly why. 

A few years ago I had the oppor- 
tunity, with the help of the Sloan 
Foundation and the Universities of 
Kentucky, Florida, and Vermont, to 
set up a group of experiments in 
twenty-seven communities that would 
attempt to throw some light upon 
the question. And let me say right 
here that you do not answer a ques- 
tion like this by one group of experi- 
ments. We hope that these experiments 
will continue over a long period of 
time. But even if they do, a large 
number of communities in a single ex- 
perimental setup do not offer enough 
evidence to answer the question with 
anything like satisfaction. Such evi- 
dence certainly would not be ac- 
cepted in the medical field, in the 
agricultural field, or in any other field 
that is ordinarily subject to scientific 
experimental control. 

The evidence from the experiment 
will be useful whichever way the ex- 
periment goes. We were prepared from 
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the very first to say that the experi- 
ment was important, even if we found 
that the schools could not change the 
community. All we would be able to 
say then, of course, would be that, 
operating with the techniques with 
which we operated, we did not know 
how to change the community with 
the particular kind of schools we had— 
we would simply have to find another 
way. So when I describe the particular 
scientific experiment in which we are 
engaged, I would not want you to get 
the impression that we think it is the 
final and eternal answer to an ex- 
tremely complicated social problem. 

Insofar as the experiment has value 
beyond the immediate problem on 
which we are working, it probably 
is in the field of technique, showing 
that it is possible to get experimental 
evidence on a problem as complicated 
as, Can the schools actually bring 
about important changes in a com- 
munity? At the beginning of the ex- 
periment, we immediately faced the 
question, of course, of what would be 
the experimental factor on which we 
were going to work. Obviously a 
single school, working for a short 
period, is not going to be able to 
change the community in every regard. 
We had to make a decision of some 
kind. For a variety of reasons we de- 
cided that we would attempt to get 
experimental evidence as to whether 
the schools could, to an important de- 
gree, change the diet of a community: 
You have heard a great deal in the last 
ten years about the fact that a third 
of the nation was supposed to be ill 
fed. What could the schools do about 


it? Presumably the schools have been 
doing a great deal about it. But, again, 
where was your experimental evi- 
dence? It simply was not in existence 
in most cases. 


A MEASURE OF DIET 


So we decided to take a group of 
communities definitely in the lower 
third. As a matter of fact, as it was 
finally worked out, we decided to try 
to find the worst diet that we could 
find in the United States, or some 
approximation to that. Then a school 
program was constructed to see 
whether that school program would 
actually change, not the school, not 
the information in that school, not 
what the children knew about diet, 
not a paper and pencil test about diet, 
but the diet of the community. We 
were trying to measure a school at a 
different point from the point which is 
usually measured. We were measuring 
and still are measuring our schools 
against the change they produce in the 
community. In other words, we pre- 
pare material, we teach it in the school, 
we measure the diet in the community 
before we start, and we measure the 
diet at the end. Is it any better? If you 
do that and do it carefully, you will 
be almost in a position to say that the 
schools have brought about the change. 

But there is one very important rea- 
son why you cannot say that. If we 
had followed the plan above, we still 
could not say the schools had changed 
the diet. Now let us state the facts 
again. We measured with accuracy all 
the food eaten by everyone in the com- 
munity at some meals, and it was a 
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major undertaking to get that informa- 
tion. I think you can begin to see why 
everyone, every day, does not start on 
an experiment of measuring a com- 
munity. There are too many complica- 
tions. We attempted during sample 
periods to get a record of all the food 
that goes into the community, all the 
food that is produced in the com- 
munity, and then what is actually con- 
sumed, with cross checks of all kinds, 
and tried through these means to see 
what the actual dietary status of that 
community was. First, you must meas- 
ure the dietary status at the beginning, 
carry on your school program and 
measure it at the end, and you still can- 
not tell if the school has changed the 
community. Now let me tell you why 
you cannot. 

Perhaps there has been some radio 
instruction about diet that improved 
diet in the entire United States. Per- 
haps everybody knows more about 
diet. Perhaps the nutritional committee 
of the Department of Agriculture, 
under the chairmanship of M. L. Wil- 
son, with all the advertising and every- 
thing else that is going on, has actually 
increased the nutritional knowledge of 
the community and has pulled the 
entire community up; and you thought 
you were doing it through the schools, 
but the schools had nothing to do with 
it. How can you prove that the schools 
did it? Well, so far as we know, within 
the limits of our technical knowledge, 
there is only one way that we can solve 
that problem. And that is to get a set 
of controlled communities—and we 
had to do that. 


We have community A over here 


and another community, B, over there 
just as nearly like it as we could 
sibly find a community. We studied 
communities over the United States 
from many angles. Community A jg 
just like community B in its agricul- 
ture, types of people, age, and many 
other factors. The dietary situation is 
the same, the habits, customs, status, 
and all the rest of it. You find the 
communities, you go through the proc- 
ess of measuring, with all the com- 
plications, the food measurements, the 
clinical measurements of the people, to 
see what the dietary deficiencies are. 
We had to discard communities be- 
cause they were not the same at some 
point along the line. If community A, 
which is the community in which our 
school is located, has improved a great 
deal and community B has not, or if 
community A has improved more than 
community B, then we are quite justi- 
fied within the limits of our experiment 
in saying that the schools have actually 
caused the improvement of diet in that 
community. But I think you can see 
some of the extreme complications in 
attempting to carry on measurements 
involving an entire community. 
There was a variety of other things 
that we had to do before we were even 
ready to start. We had a very strong 
feeling that we probably would do 
some pretty drastic things to those 
schools before we were through. There 
was even the outside chance that a 
large fraction of all the instructional 
material from one end of the school 
to the other might be dealing with diet. 
And we knew that if that did happen, 


someone would say, “Well, that’s quite 
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true. You improved diet, but the chil- 
dren can’t read.” Or, “Their knowl- 
edge of arithmetic has gone down, so 
you still do not have the answer to 
anything.” You simply say that if you 
take all the time and teach the children 
how to improve diet that it will im- 
rove the diet of the community; but 
if it has been done at the expense of 
reading, you still have not improved 
either the school or the community. 

And so we had to start all over again 
and carry on a completely different 
program of measurement, measuring 
the school subjects, getting the actual 
status of the children in the com- 
munity, in the school subjects. So we 
could say, Do the children now, in our 
experimental school, read less well be- 
cause they are reading about diet? 
Actually, as it turns out, we have put 
in a great deal of material on diet all 
through the schools, particularly in the 
lower part of the elementary schools, 
and we are hoping to go all through 
the schools. But even in the field of 
reading, the children are doing better 
than they were when the experiment 
started. In other words, we can say that 
children in these particular communi- 
ties are interested in material about 
diet and their reading has improved. 
So we had to be able to answer the 
question regarding what had happened 
in all of the skills subjects. We happen 
to have what I think are adequate an- 
swers and can say, in a case such as 
reading, that there has been an in- 
crease in reading ability. The old read- 
ing material in the school could not 
have done anything except possibly 
teach the children to read and you 


almost wonder how it could have done 
that, because the content had so little 
meaning in the lives of those particular 
boys and girls. As a matter of fact, we 
did find out that the boys and girls, 
after the fourth and fifth grade, had 
very little interest in the schools be- 
cause there was nothing going on in 
the schools that could possibly im- 
prove the quality of life in that com- 
munity. 

We had to have subject matter tests 
then, elaborate food tests, and in addi- 
tion to that, a series of clinical tests 
involving the use of medical personnel 
and testing the people of the com- 
munity. This had to be done before 
we could start. That is the base line 
from which you start. After we had 
done that, then all we had to do was 
build the content materials to put in 
the school. And we have been spend- 
ing a good fraction of the past three 
or four years struggling with that prob- 
lem. What type of reading material is 
most likely actually to change a com- 
munity? What type of material in any 
of the other fields that you would want 
to mention? I would have assumed, in 
fact I would have stated if you had 
asked me five years ago, that there was 
material that was well adapted to al- 
most any type of community in such 
a field as housing, or diet, which you 
could put in the second grade, the 
third grade, the fourth grade, or the 
fifth grade. Well, I assure you there 
is no such material, as you will find out 
very quickly if you attempt to locate 
it. There is material about Indian 
houses or Eskimo houses, or even a 
description of a federal housing proj- 
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ect, but if you try to find material 
designed in such terms that it might 
have some reasonable chance of im- 
proving the housing in that commu- 
nity, you will not find it. Within the 
first few days of our experiment we 
were squarely up against a problem 
that we had had no idea of ever facing. 
We had no idea we ever would face 
the problem of going back to the very 
beginning and rewriting almost every 
word that we were planning to use 
in the content fields. But we found 
that we just had to write a school pro- 
gram from one end of the school to 
the other simply because there was no 
material even designed to try to im- 
prove communities, the material all 
being designed in terms at best of try- 
ing to get verbal information on the 
part of pupils. 

We found such things as this, which 
I think can be told now. We had as- 
sumed that the bulletins of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, the experi- 
ment station, and the State Depart- 
ments of Education could be used; but 
we found out they could not in our 
communities. Why? Because the peo- 
ple could not read them. How did we 
know? We tried them. The officials of 
such organizations evidently had never 
put the matter to a test or they would 
have found out the same thing. They 
did find it out just as soon as they 
experimented and they arrived at ex- 
actly the same answer as we did. In 
the poorer communities, there is no 
material that is usable. That is a damn- 
ing indictment of the whole educational 
system from one end to the other. 
There is almost no material in the im- 


portant areas of living that the ordinary 
adult in the poor communities of the 
United States can comprehend and use, 
We had a most amusing illustration, 
We happened to have one communi 

in our experiment where conditions 
were extremely good for raisin 
chickens. The community did not 
raise enough for its own use. We got 
the poultry bulletin, written by the 
Department of Agriculture, and tried 
it out. It was too difficult for the peo- 
ple to read. We finally give it to the 
teacher, and after struggling with it, 
she gave it up in desperation—hadn’t 
the least idea of what it was all about. 
She simply couldn’t read the thing, 
And I think you'll find out why if 
you get a sample of those bulletins. 

We found out that in most technical 
fields even college graduates should 
not have material above the fifth-grade 
level, and the ordinary person probably 
has to go down to the third-grade level. 
Now that is a bad blow to all of us. 
Try to read technical material in 
economics—it is simply another vocab- 
ulary. And the same thing is true in 
all other specialized fields. It cannot 
be done in spite of the fact that our 
schools have been organized on the 
assumption that it can be. 

So we were faced with that problem 
in addition to all others in our experi- 
ment. We had to rewrite technical 
material over the violent protests of 
the technicians. They said you cannot 
rewrite that poultry bulletin and keep 
it accurate. Impossible! Well, we did 
rewrite it. We changed it from col- 
lege-grade level to third-grade level, 
and you will find it now in third-grade 
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words. It was a poor job, of course. 
Not as good as somebody else is going 
to do it, but the best that we could do. 
It can be read by the average person 
in the community; it has changed both 
the school and the community, and 
what may be more important, it has 
also changed that experimental station. 
And that station now wants every one 
of its bulletins rewritten by the same 
people at the third-grade level. That 
was certainly a roundabout way to 
change an experiment station and the 
technical material in the field of agri- 
culture but it worked. 


A MEASURE OF HOUSING 


We faced exactly the same total set 
of problems in each of the other fields 
of our experiment. We wanted to do 
something about the problem of hous- 
ing, and we found we had to go even 
further back. With the exception of 
the document which we had to pre- 
pare, there is no way in the world 
in which you can really measure the 
housing of a low-income community. 
You can say it’s good or bad or in- 
different, but unless you have this 
document, there is no way on earth 
you can measure the housing in such 
a community. Obviously, we had to 
know how good or bad the housing 
was. We knew it was bad because the 
ordinary houses in the communities in 
which we were working had no water, 
no electric lights, obviously they had 
no bathrooms or anything like that, 
and no central heating systems. You 
could go on down the line and find 
almost everything the matter with 
them that would produce bad housing. 


But still we couldn’t say how bad it 
was. 

It obviously would not do to look 
at those houses and then go back ten 
years later and say, “Oh, we made a 
great improvement in those houses. 
They’re much better.” Somebody 
would say, “How much? How do 
you know?” Clearly you could not 
take our opinion. That would be no 
way to carry on an experiment. And 
then we made the sad discovery that 
there was not actually any way to 
say, “This house has a particular score 
value and is better or worse than some 
other one.” 

We therefore had to construct a 
special measure. Perhaps one house is 
just a one-room shack. It has an arbi- 
trary value of 17 on this scale which 
we constructed for rating houses. The 
average house in our community meas- 
ures about 18¥,. We can actually grade 
every item in a house, and we can as- 
sign every house in those communities 
a numerical value. And every change 
that appears in those houses, in the 
yard—inside or outside—will show on 
the scale and the house will move up 
on the measuring device. We feel that 
this scale is probably the best technical 
job we have done, and I think will be 
a landmark in the whole field of meas- 
urement. It has already been rather 
widely used over the world, and I 
think will be used around the entire 
world. We can say then that we do 
know with some scientific accuracy 
the status of the housing in our com- 
munities. 

We had to go through exactly the 
same procedure for housing as that I 
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have described for diet. We had to 
build and construct the housing ma- 
terial. These are samples of the titles: 
“Improving Our Schools,” “Living in 
our Houses,” “Houses in Other Lands,” 
“Making the Home More Livable,” 
“Insects Kept Outside Our Homes.” 
The nice little question of fire 
hazards brought up exactly the same 
kind of illustration. The Dean of a 
School of Architecture, who had 
agreed to draw some plans for us, and 
the Dean of a School of Engineering 
accompanied us on a visit to some of 
the houses. We stopped at the first 
house, and the local agriculture teacher, 
who knew the owner, asked him if 
there was anything he wanted to know 
about housing, saying that he had some 
people with him who were supposed 
to be experts in that field. The farmer 
thought a while and said, “Well, 
guess there is nothing the matter with 
my house—I guess I know everything 
I need to know.” Then he said, “Oh, 
[ guess there is—my house has burned 
down four times in the last seven years. 
I would like to know how to stop that.” 
We thought it might be a good idea 
for him to know, to say the least. The 
Dean of the School of Engineering 
asked, “When did your house burn? 
In the fall when you threw some pine 
logs on the fire and large sparks went 
up the chimney and out on the roof?” 
The farmer agreed that that was the 
time, whereupon the Dean asked him 
if he did not realize that in the School 
of Engineering a screen had been made 
fifty years ago which would prevent 
such accidents. ““No, I’ve never been 
to the School of Engineering,” he re- 


plied. Of course, he hadn’t; but the 
School of Engineering, you see, had 
never been to him either. That’s the 
tragedy. 

Here a man’s house had burned four 
times in seven years and he did not 
even know that there was anything 
he needed to know. And the School of 
Engineering had the answer, but the 
local school had done nothing about 
bridging the gap. And that is the type 
of thing we found in so many in- 
stances! In every case we studied, we 
have found the technical answer. We 
have added nothing to the technical 
material, or very little, in these fields. 
The technical answer is tied up in an 
Engineering School, a College of 
Architecture, a great experiment sta- 
tion, or something else. An ordinary 
rural school, a consolidated school, a 
city school, was going on about its 
way, totally unaffected by the fact that 
sensational technical material had been 
invented, that that material was not 
moving into that school, was not 
affecting the life of the community. 
And a man could say, “I know all the 
housing I need to know,” in spite of 
the fact that his house had burned 
down four times in seven years. In my 
opinion the Engineering School 1s 
much more to blame than the man, 
and the local schools are to blame 
even more. 

I can say, however, that the houses 
are improving. We had one com- 
munity where few houses, as far as 
we could discover or as far as anyone 
knew, had ever been painted. Seem- 


ingly because of our instruction, some 
paint has been used. This is a specific 
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change which shows clearly on our 
score card. You can go back and find 
change after change in diet and in 
housing. I could cite many illustrations 
of specific changes in the field of diet, 
for instance. I will mention just 
two. We found rather quickly a 
shortage of milk in almost all our com- 
munities, in rural communities too. I do 
not think that this is surprising. It so 
happened that one of our commu- 
nities was situated on extremely rough 
round, so we wrote a book at the 
second-grade level about goats and the 
advantages of goats. Within two weeks 
from the time that bulletin went into 
the school, there were two families 
in the community that had goats. I am 
not saying that everything happens as 
fast as that. Unfortunately it does not. 
However, it is one illustration. We 
have had one very small rural school 
where there were twelve different 
homes represented in the school. Sev- 
eral of those homes built better storage 
facilities for food, which in that par- 
ticular community was a crucial prob- 
lem, after the children had studied the 
storage book in the school. 

I would like to repeat again that we 
are trying to measure the effect of 
school instruction on the community. 
We are not going out in the com- 
munity, we are not putting any staff 
in the community, we are staying out 
of the community in every way we 
can. For we are trying to measure only 
school instruction, that is, we are try- 
ing to find out what will happen if you 
put good information about these prob- 
lems in the school. Will the instruc- 
tional program actually change the 


community? In the field of diet, in the 
field of housing, the evidence is piling 
up at an extremely rapid rate, one item 
after another, and we felt that it might 
take a generation or perhaps it might 
never be effective! 


A MEASURE OF CLOTHING 


We tried a third field in which we 
really had some difficulties. Everything 
up to this point had been just idle 
amusement compared to what we ran 
into when we attempted to deal with 
the problem of clothing. I shall not 
even stop to recount the technical prob- 
lem; we haven’t yet solved the meas- 
urement problem. We spent a large 
amount of money and great effort, but 
we can’t tell what the status of the 
clothing is, not even all the facts about 
it. | know that we have a community 
where the average family spent $25 a 
year for clothing; and in that com- 
munity the temperature drops to 20° 
below zero and stays there for a con- 
siderable time. They have little wool 
in their clothing. I would not have 
believed that you could live in that 
kind of climate without wool, but 
they do it. 

What is good clothing for that 
environment? If you can find anybody 
who can answer that question, I’d like 
very much to talk to that person. We 
have not even started on that problem 
there. We are getting some interesting 
changes. We must get measurements 
of the present status, however, or we 
shall never be able to prove any 
change. 

I will give you only one more 
illustration of the need for informa- 
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tion by the people. I was in that com- 
munity back in January of last year. 
The temperature was down around 
20 degrees below zero. The children 
were inadequately clothed, particularly 
in respect to their feet, which were 
often wet. They would come to school 
in the morning, take off their shoes, 
and put them beside a red-hot stove; 
and, of course, the shoes would crack 
open in a few days even though they 
were quite new. We asked the teacher 
why she didn’t draw a red line around 
that stove, about two feet away, and 
say no child could put his shoes over it. 
The shoes would then dry slowly, a 
pot of grease could be provided—even 
if it was only bacon grease—and with 
it the children could oil their shoes. 
In that way, they would get through 
the winter and possibly would not 


catch so many colds. And the teacher 
replied, “I haven’t time to do thar; 
I have to teach my health lesson,” 


Although that actually happened, now | 
that school is beginning to change, | 


We didn’t have to do a great deal ex. 
cept provide some material on how to 
take care of shoes. I think we are 
slowly beginning to get started on the 
problem of clothing. 


If I were to attempt to summarize, | 
would say that within the limits of our 
experimental evidence the schools can 
change the community. We, as educa- 
tors, have in our hands probably the 
most powerful instrument that man- 
kind has yet invented to achieve 
human improvement. Are we going to 
use it so it actually will improve the 
community? 


It is the job of education to make the danger real to 
people who by the accident of geography live far 
away from any scene of action——Elmer Davis 
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Suggestions for the Adjustment of Teachers" 


PERCIVAL M. SYMONDS 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


on suggestions contained in this 
article for the better adjustment 
of teachers are a precipitate of discus- 
sions which the writer has had with 
nine classes in mental hygiene attended 
largely by teachers. Many of the sug- 
gestions herewith presented have been 
contributed by members of the classes; 
the arrangement, emphasis, and inter- 
pretation given to them are the writer’s 
own. In several of the classes cases of 
teachers with adjustment problems 
were used as the basis of the discussion, 
so that these suggestions pertain to the 
individual who has reached an impasse 
in his personal and professional affairs 
and needs assistance in meeting it, 
rather than the individual whose life 
represents a pleasant and agreeable 
equilibrium. However, the suggestions 
offered are from the point of view of 
the individual, herself, and what she 
might do to straighten things out, 
rather than from the point of view of 
the counselor who might be called in 
to render assistance. 

Recent ideas concerning the de- 


*The suggestions offered in this article de- 
veloped from discussions of the case of Miss 
Ellen T. which members of Professor Symonds’ 
class will remember well. The first summary 
of these suggestions, contributed by members 
of Education 200MH in 1940-1941, was made 
by Mrs. John E. Bell to whom the author 
acknowledges his indebtedness. 
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velopment of personality would make 
it seem that an individual is bound 
hand and foot by the conditions of his 
own development. Some persons, im- 
mersed in infancy and childhood in a 
family which failed to provide emo- 
tional security and which bred anxiety, 
fear, aggressive tendencies, and feelings 
of inadequacy, emerge into the world 
handicapped by these early experi- 
ences which seem to have a relentless 
grip on them. Others are forced to live 
in situations that are backward and 
constricting, and to work in atmos- 
pheres of conservatism, hostility, and 
distrust. Many feel helpless in the face 
of the personality that they bring with 
them out of the past into the present 
and of the hopeless situation in which 
they are forced to adapt themselves in 
the present. But personality was de- 
veloped out of experience, and can be 
modified by experience. There is hope 
in the fact that modifiability never 
ceases throughout life, and everyone is 
able to achieve some sort of working 
relationship with himself and with the 
circumstances with which he is faced. 
There is no situation so hopeless that 
it does not contain its constructive 
features if one is only able to direct his 
attention to them, and in every situa- 
tion there are numerous resources that 
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a person may use to work out his 
problems and improve his situation. 

It is customary in books on mental 
hygiene to discuss separate problems, 
and to offer suggestions concerning 
the ways by which feelings of in- 
feriority, a tendency toward perfec- 
tionism, or impulsiveness can be man- 
aged. In this article the individual as a 
whole will be considered, and means 
by which a teacher can reorganize her 
life to give it more meaning and to de- 
rive from it greater satisfaction and 
happiness will be discussed. Naturally, 
the suggestions may not be the same if 
the person is struggling with thwarted 
ambition as compared with feelings of 
inferiority, but there are still some 
general principles which may apply in 
many situations. 


PHYSICAL FITNESS 

A good place to begin is with the 
physical. Anyone who has reached an 
impasse in his personal affairs and 
wishes to start a process of rehabilita- 
tion would do well to have a complete 
and thorough physical examination. 
He should seek a good medical diag- 
nostician who will make a comprehen- 
sive examination of the physical mech- 
anism and its functioning. Attention 
should be given to weight against 
height, the functioning of heart and 
lungs, the condition of the teeth, the 
hemoglobin content of the blood, the 
composition of the urine, the blood 
pressure, the acuity of vision and hear- 
ing, the state of the membranes of the 
nose and throat, the functioning of the 
glands, the normality of the abdominal 
region, the condition of the genitalia, 


the functioning of the reflexes, and to 
any abnormal or unusual condition, 

If defects are revealed, their correc. 
tion will be a good way to begin the 
process of rehabilitation. Perhaps the 
teeth need dental attention; perhaps a 
change in diet is called for; perhaps the 
advice will be to take more rest or 
more exercise in the open air; perhaps 
the eyes need to be examined. One 
should not fear such a physical diag- 
nosis lest it reveal some weakness or 
defect which would be expensive to 
repair; rather it should be welcomed 
as the first step in a process of build- 
ing morale. 


PERSONAL APPEARANCE 


Many persons have found that their 
morale revives and they acquire greater 
self-respect when they give attention 
to their personal appearance. The 
teacher might begin by visiting the 
beautician and “getting done over” or 
acquiring a new “permanent.” The 
furor it creates can be tolerated and 
even enjoyed. Perhaps a new ward- 
robe is called for—modish clothes or a 
“silly” hat. 

In making these suggestions, it can 
be recognized that they do not strike 
very deep. Such applications from 
without do not last, and have to be 
constantly renewed in order to main- 
tain their effect, but that is life itself. 
Some may even believe that attention 
to personal appearance is in the nature 
of an escape which helps a person di- 
vert his attention from more important 
and difficult affairs. Even so, the lift 
which comes from new clothes and 
presenting a more attractive appear- 
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ance may be the entering wedge to cut 
through a vicious circle. 


CHANGE OF ACTIVITIES 

Next in order a teacher might con- 
sider her work. If work has lost in- 
terest and palls, perhaps a change is 
needed. Each individual must decide 
for himself what change is going to 
give his work new meaning and prom- 
ise new enthusiasm. Perhaps a simple 
change in emphasis in teaching, new 
interests, new textbooks, the introduc- 
tion of units of instruction, more at- 
tention to individual pupils and less 
entering of marks in record books and 
reading of papers will suffice. Perhaps 
a change of room, of grade, or build- 
ing is in order with new supervision 
and colleagues. Or perhaps an even 
more drastic change to a position in a 
new location or even a change to a 
new work altogether—such as social 
service, nursing, or secretarial work— 
is called for. In the suggestions given 
by my class, the trend was to move to 
a larger rather than a smaller com- 
munity, as though a city provided 
more stimulation and more varied op- 
portunities. 

However, the solution is not neces- 
sarily a change of work. To get out 
and into something new is the first 
thing to be thought of as there is some- 
thing glamorous about the novel and 
the strange. But such a thought may 
again be in the nature of an escape— 
trying to run away from one’s own 
inner problems w hich will accompany 
one wherever she goes, and will settle 
down on her as soon as the strange- 
ness of the new position wears off. It 
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is possible that were one to achieve 
new attitudes and perspective and new 
enthusiasms, the present job would 
have possibilities for satisfaction un- 
dreamed of. The main thing is to find 
work that is stimulating and challeng- 
ing. So, while change of work may 
again be the break in the vicious circle 
of monotony and boredom, one ought 
to make such a decision only after other 
possibilities which strike at the heart 
of the problem have been canvassed. 


LIVING ARRANGEMENTS 


Morale is certainly conditioned by 
one’s living arrangements and every 
teacher needs to give them careful 
consideration. In so many localities the 
teacher finds it difficult to discover a 
satisfactory place to live. When she 
looks for a room, she can find only one 
that is shabby, poorly furnished, un- 
tidy, with inadequate heat or ventila- 
tion, in a poor neighborhood. More 
important than the room itself are the 
people whose house it is. Every teacher 
has a right to be able to live with de- 
cent, self-respecting, agreeable people. 
The warmth and hospitality of a fam- 
ily can compensate for other limita- 
tions. 

Of equal importance for morale are 
the arrangements for meals. Certainly 
it would be unsatisfactory to have to 
eat one’s meals regularly in a grill, a 
lunchroom, or a tavern. Ideally, one 
should be able to eat where there is 
good food, cleanliness, and a restful, 
cheerful atmosphere. The solution 
may not be easy to find. Perhaps a 
teacher may choose to set up house for 
herself, although the deleterious and 
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depressing effects of living alone 
should not be overlooked, however 
much one is urged to “live alone and 
like it.” Another solution is for two or 
more girls to set up an establishment 
together, or to go to live in a residen- 
tial club. Since living arrangements are 
so important to morale, they should 
be given the most careful considera- 
tion. 

The problem of living at home or 
with relatives gives many teachers 
concern. One would be inclined to 
conclude offhand that to be able to 
live at home would be the best solu- 
tion. But emancipation from the home 
is part of the process of achieving ma- 
turity, and it may be worth making 
some sacrifice to be able to escape the 
restrictions that home sometimes im- 
poses. One continues to be a little girl 
to one’s parents, and they do not easily 
relinquish the obligation which they 
held for so many years of making de- 
cisions and enforcing on their children 
the pattern of thought and action of 
their generation. Sometimes living at 
home makes it very difficult for a girl 
to be free to select her own friends and 
to live her own life. 

It is surprising how many teachers 
have the responsibility for the support 
and care of their mothers. It is very 
common to find a teacher living with 
her mother who “keeps house” for her. 
This seems to be an admirable arrange- 
ment so far as the mother is concerned, 
for she is provided with a good home, 
can continue with the responsibility 
which was hers for so many years, 
and can maintain watchful supervision 


over her daughter. And the daughter 


usually accepts the arrangement, a 
parently willingly, as a gladsome duty. 
However, such an arrangement in time 
places a heavier and heavier load on 
the daughter. The mother frequently 
becomes more demanding, and the 
daughter’s life becomes more restricted 
and circumscribed. One might say that 
life is made up of just such obligations 
—that there is usually a deep bond of 
affection between mothers and daugh- 
ters, and in later years the daughter 
can look back with satisfaction on the 
fact that she was not negligent in her 
duty; on the other hand, it is a rela- 
tionship which is far from supplying 
the young woman with the satisfac- 
tions of living her own life which mar- 
riage and raising her own family 
would provide. 

A large majority of the members of 
my classes in mental hygiene who re- 
acted to this issue were of the opinion 
that a teacher ought not to live with 
her mother, particularly if the mother 
tends to be demanding and autocratic. 
They would send her to live with some 
brother or sister, or to find some 
boarding hotel in which she could be 
comfortable and happy, which would 
permit the young woman to be free to 
live her own life among her contem- 
poraries. It is interesting how readily 
this suggestion was made, for it is cer- 
tain that such a decision would not be 
at all easy or possible for these indi- 
viduals were they to be faced with 
it themselves. I imagine that first of 
all one is sensitive to what others 
would think, and it would be very 
difficult to live down a charge of filial 
disloyalty. But then most persons 
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would feel somewhat guilty within 
themselves if they did not do all that 
they could for their parents, and with- 
out doubt the mother would not be 
silent in expressing her attitude on the 
matter. With regard to the class reac- 
tion, it is interesting how easy it is to 
project one’s deeper unconscious feel- 
ings into a theoretical situation when 
there is no personal obligation present. 
So this and kindred problems must be 
worked out by each teacher. How- 
ever, it would be helpful to be able to 
analyze just what unconscious motives 
are at work and to face the situation 
with an objective evaluation of what is 
best for all parties without having to 
have the issue beclouded by one’s own 
feelings. For there is no doubt but that 
living with a mother, while it is one 
solution for the problems of each, 
places serious restrictions on both 
mother and daughter. 


VACATION 


Another suggestion for morale 
building is the vacation. This may be 
thought of simply as a rest and an 
opportunity to secure relaxation in 
body and mind which will permit one 
to evaluate her situation more impar- 
tially. A sojourn at the beach or in the 
mountains, at camp or ranch, provides 
just this opportunity to get away and 
recuperate in body and spirit. 

But many persons see a vacation in 
quite a different light—as an oppor- 
tunity to have new experiences and to 
make new acquaintances and friends. 
The unknown has allure and glamour, 
and there is a possibility that romance 
may be around the corner. So many 


teachers think in terms of the trip— 
a cross-country motor tour, a cruise to 
the Caribbean or to Alaska, or just to 
go “out West.” The trip brings one 
to exciting new places with exotic 
sights and colors, and strange people 
and customs. There is always the pos- 
sibility of drinking in the sensual 
pleasures of a shady garden, a mossy 
ruin, a distant panorama of mountains, 
or a gorgeous sunset. 

The vacation trip, however, is also 
an escape par excellence. By definition 
it precludes settling down. It means, 
of necessity, running away from old 
and disturbing problems. But the trip 
must always have an end, and the 
problems themselves must be taken up 
again. A vacation does help one to gain 
perspective and to relax old inhibitions, 
to lose fears and anxieties. The specter 
of the visit of the supervisor or the 
monthly report or the severe words 
of the principal dims and other values 
regain their due importance in the 
scheme of things. But one must always 
come back to one’s task and one’s self 
from a vacation. 


INCREASED COMPETENCE 


Some find that the key to rehabilita- 
tion and increased morale resides in 
increased competence. The teacher 
will become a happier person, some 
say, if she becomes a better teacher, 
and it is true that an increased com- 
petence permits us to think more 
highly of ourselves. This increased 
capacity for self-acceptance provides 
to an extent greater happiness and 
satisfaction. It is a tenuous satisfaction, 
however, for it demands constant ef- 
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fort, and certainly can apply to only 
a few individuals, for competence is 
always measured by comparison with 
other individuals. Only one Sonja 
Henie can stand on the pinnacle of a 
skating champion. 

Some teachers find increased mean- 
ing in life by engaging in professional 
study. For those close to metropolitan 
areas this can be accomplished by at- 
tending lectures or taking courses in 
near-by universities or teachers col- 
leges. The New York City schools 
have established a series of “alertness 
courses” for those who wish to ad- 
vance professionally in their work. 
Some teachers find that they can use 
part of their summer vacation profita- 
bly by engaging in professional study. 
Attendance at summer school not only 
provides for self-cultivation, but also 
supplies in cultural surroundings an 
opportunity to make new friends or to 
attend interesting lectures or concerts. 
And then there are some who are able 
to make their advanced study more 
leisurely and profitable by taking time 
off by a leave of absence. The practice 
of granting sabbatical leave with pay 
or with part pay is spreading, and 
makes possible a welcome opportunity 
to improve oneself professionally and 
to work out the much needed rehabili- 
tation. Some teachers find that work- 
ing toward an advanced degree or di- 
ploma is a worth-while incentive and 
goal for these endeavors. Professional 
study should give one a feeling of ac- 
complishment. It represents one of the 
more worthy sublimations of basic 
tendencies whose direct expression is 
denied. 


There are also ways of working out 
professional interests besides formal 
study. Many school systems make Op- 
portunity for teachers to participate 
in curriculum revision and to join such 
a committee is not only stimulating 
mentally, but also brings one into valu- 
able personal associations. Then there 
is the possibility of joining country, 
state, or national professional organi- 
zations, serving on committees of these 
organizations, attending their meet- 
ings and conventions, and perhaps 
reading a paper at some meeting. Some 
teachers find that they can render a 
service by preparing a paper for print 
embodying a description of methods 
or materials which they have adopted. 


AVOCATIONAL INTERESTS 


A program of all work and no play 
must eventually end in disaster under 
its own weight. Every person needs to 
see more of life than he can find in the 
confines of his shop or office. So the 
teacher who wishes to plan a program 
of rehabilitation should not overlook 
her avocational interests. Let us run 
over the range of them. First, there are 
the cultural activities—music, art, and 
crafts, such as weaving, knitting, 
crocheting, pottery, fashioning jew- 
elry, dramatics, and photography. 
Many of these must be done in soli- 
tude, which is not so healthful, but 
fortunately it is possible to participate 
in most of them in groups. Some teach- 
ers find great pleasure in joining an 
orchestra or a choir (nearly everyone 
can sing even if he cannot play an in- 
strument), an art or crafts class, or a 
dramatic club. 
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Then there are the sports which are 
enjoyed by many—golf, tennis, swim- 
ming, bowling, hiking, badminton, 
ping-pong, or skating. I know a young 
lady who arose in the dark daily all 
winter in order to practice skating 
figures at the first session of a skating 
rink, and found this a most exhilarat- 
ing and stimulating experience. Many 
persons enjoy dancing, and at the 
present time there is a revival of in- 
terest in square dancing, which has 
flamed into popularity at intervals 
over the centuries. 

In any hobby or sport there are sev- 
eral factors operating. Satisfaction in 
the development of skill and achieve- 
ment has already been mentioned, and 
is as potent a factor in an avocation as 
in one’s vocation. Many persons find it 
profitable to have instruction in the 
hobby or sport which they choose. 

Probably the most important value 
of sports and hobbies is to be found in 
their socializing value and in the op- 
portunity they provide in doing things 
together, in sharing, or in participating 
with others as a member of a team. If 
there is one thing that helps in re- 
habilitation, it is finding pleasure in 
sharing with others. While one can 
find enjoyment in solitary sports— 
hiking or swimming, for instance—one 
of the greatest pleasures in sports is 
that they bring people together either 
as associates or competitors. 


SOCIAL RELATIONSHIPS 


Indeed, as far as importance goes, 
the subject of social relationships 
should have been stressed earlier. The 
worthwhileness of living is enhanced 


by doing things with others. Of far 
more significance than sprucing up 
one’s appearance or changing one’s job 
is finding pleasurable associations with 
people. Social contacts help one keep 
her sense of perspective. The teacher 
who wishes to get out of a rut is urged 
to pay particular attention to her social 
relationships. Most communities will 
provide opportunities for group ac- 
tivity. One thinks first of all of the 
church and the possibilities it affords 
for joining the Young Women’s Club 
or teaching Sunday School (not just 
a busman’s holiday), joining the 
Woman’s Guild or assisting in some 
church enterprise. Perhaps one could 
help with the Girl Scouts. The Y.W. 
C.A. may offer opportunity for group 
activity and the formation of friend- 
ships. But each community will have 
its own special resources—social clubs, 
study groups, discussion groups, na- 
ture study clubs, debating societies, 
political organizations, committee 
work, voluntary social service, Red 
Cross work, associations of business 
and professional women, and the like. 
An alert school will have its parent- 
teacher organization and may open its 
doors for community use after school 
hours. The teacher may find in these 
activities an opportunity to partici- 
pate. Out of such activities should 
grow a sense of working with others 
on some worth-while enterprise, and 
the contacts may be the gate to the 
formation of permanent friendships. 


PROFESSIONAL RELATIONSHIPS 


A teacher would do well to pay par- 
ticular attention to her professional re- 
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lationships. So many teachers are un- 
happy because of strained relations 
with principal, supervisors, colleagues, 
or parents of their children. It is per- 
haps natural to stand in awe of one’s 
principal. He is a parent figure, and 
the same awe and reverence which are 
earlier attached to one’s father is trans- 
planted to the principal. Even before 
he is known, he is thought of as the big 
boss who must be approached with 
deference. The attitude which a 
teacher takes toward her principal 
varies with the attitude which she has 
had earlier toward her father or other 
father persons. Sometimes he is feared, 
sometimes he is viewed as favoring 
other teachers; sometimes he is thought 
of as critical, as strict and rigorous, as 
remote and unapproachable. Unfor- 
tunately, many of these are only too 
true, but also many of them are only 
allegations deriving mainly from fan- 
tasy. So few teachers really know their 
principals. If only they could dare 
approach him divested of any of the 
emotional biases toward the person in 
authority which is brought to the pres- 
ent from the past. To meet the prin- 
cipal socially away from the symbols 
and seat of his authority might make 
it possible to approach him as a person 
as well as an official. 

Then there are the jealousies and 
conflicts with colleagues which are 
equally handicapping. Here there 
would seem to be a carry-over from 
earlier sibling relationships. One can 
adopt a variety of attitudes toward fel- 
low teachers, too—suspicious, hostile, 
humble, overbearing, bantering, etc.,— 
and again, unfortunately, many of the 


things thought about one’s colleagues 
may have an element of truth. But one 
should also look to one’s own tenden- 
cies to anticipate or expect certain atti- 
tudes toward individuals with whom 
one must work which are quite unlike 
those we would have toward the same 
person whom we might meet socially, 
Would that we could divest ourselves 
of professional attitudes! 

Some teachers have so much diffi- 
culty meeting parents or speaking to 
them as a group. Every teacher would 
enjoy seeing the play, What a Life, 
(the original story of the Aldrich 
family), whose setting is a high school 
principal’s office. In one scene the 
mother of Henry who is the main 
character enters and the result is devas- 
tatingly funny. The principal shows 
his terror of the parent by assuming a 
defensive attitude of authority and su- 
periority—but the mother is equally 
insecure and has to defend her totter- 
ing ego by reference to an impres- 
sive person—her important husband, 
and by her aggressive defense of her 
son. The principal was quaking, as he 
always quaked before a mother figure, 
and the mother was quaking as she had 
always done before teacher-parent 
figures. The really secure teacher can 
speak to parents as persons and not in 
an aura of predetermined awe. 


LOVE RELATIONSHIPS 


Perhaps every unmarried woman 
teacher has in mind that behind all of 
these personal relations, whether in 
social or business contacts, her rela- 
tionship with men is of primary im- 
portance. For some this presents no 
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difficulty, as teaching is just an inter- 
Jude between college graduation and 
marriage. And some who have suffered 
many disappointments have quite suc- 
cessfully put men out of mind (of 
course, with appropriate rationaliza- 
tions). A large number of teachers, 
however, find this to be their most dis- 
tressing and perplexing problem. Years 
are slipping by and their hopes for a 
family of their own seem destined to 
wither away; the romance which was 
their girlhood dream does not come 
to pass. 

It is not possible to go into all the 
vagaries of the love life. Clinical ex- 
perience, especially psychoanalytic ex- 
perience, teaches us that even in ap- 
parently normal men and women there 
are psychological blocks to a full and 
satisfactory emotional life. It is easy to 
rationalize and project the abortive 
outcomes of budding romances and 
affairs, and to place the blame on ill- 
ness, unfaithfulness, inconstancy, in- 
compatibility, accident, and the like, 
but the truth of the matter is that in 
almost every case the real explanation 
is, in part, one’s own psychological 
limitations. A person can make a satis- 
factory love adjustment when he has 
had parents and early childhood ex- 
periences which have permitted him to 
learn, develop, and mature sufficiently 
to profit by later experiences. Most 
persons who find it impossible to work 
out a satisfactory solution to their love 
needs are immature in these respects. 
So often there are fixations on father 
or mother, and an individual is not able 
to shake himself loose from his earlier 
love relations with his parents and 


form new and satisfying relationships. 
That is why the problem of living 
with one’s mother strikes many teach- 
ers with such poignancy. Then again 
early rejection and deprivations have 
aroused so much hostility which has 
never been resolved through satisfac- 
tory outlets that the individual is not 
able to give himself in love to another 
person. Sometimes a woman is chained 
with regard to sex by inhibitions which 
a prudish mother or father forged in 
early childhood. Perhaps a woman be- 
comes enamoured of a man, but sets 
up barriers against relationships which 
she fears might become too close or en- 
during out of some dimly felt sense of 
guilt carrying over from repressed 
erotic feelings of long ago, or the man 
whom she meets fails to satisfy the 
ideal of the strong and virile man 
which she formed from early affec- 
tionate admiration of her father. 

Many suggestions along the lines of 
seeking opportunity to meet men by 
attending social gatherings where men 
are to be found are likely to be gratui- 
tous and superfluous. If a woman has 
nothing to block her from such ex- 
periences, certainly she will not need 
to read in an article that this is a sensi- 
ble thing to do. On the other hand, if 
there is some personality blocking, 
then no amount of reading will make 
it possible to break through the bar- 
rier. There may be a few timid souls 
who need just the permissive en- 
couragement given here, but they 
would be few indeed. 

Common sense would say that a 
teacher who wishes to rehabilitate her- 
self would do well to attempt to meet 
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men more frequently and to attempt 
to break down the fear of men. She 
needs to face the reality of her sex life 
and sex needs. These all too obvious 
suggestions are made for whatever re- 
leasing and encouraging value they 
may have. 

Even if a teacher is not able to break 
through the inhibitions imposed by her 
personality pattern, it should be possi- 
ble for her to achieve more or less sat- 
isfactory sublimation of these needs. It 
would help anyone to take more in- 
terest in other people, to think more of 
helping others, to try to understand 
others better. A teacher is particularly 
well situated to do this, for is not her 
lifework helping children to grow and 
assisting pupils with their problems? 
It would help if a person would learn 
to be less critical and more charitable 
of others. However, this tendency to 
be critical is another one of those 
things that cannot be abolished by 
merely willing it, as it usually repre- 
sents the attenuated expression of 
deep-seated tendencies to be hostile. 


ATTITUDES 


A school of thought in mental hy- 
giene holds that one’s troubles are in 
his attitudes and not in his surround- 
ings. According to this point of view, 
no amount of external change will 
help, for it is the same person who 
goes into the new situation. For awhile 
the new broom sweeps clean, but even- 
tually similar problems will arise in the 
new place. If the teacher tended to be 
suspicious before she will find new 
occasions to believe that she is being 
plotted against. If she believes her 


work is not appreciated in the old situ- 
ation, she will have these same feelin 
in the new after the original enthusi- 
asm and welcome wear off. If she felt 
inadequate and inferior in the old, she 
will sooner or later develop these same 
feelings in the new. Old needs to 
achieve or old needs to be depressed or 
aggressive will be repeated. 
According to this school of thought, 
a person can help himself out of a rut 
only by adopting new attitudes and 
outlooks on life. A person needs to 
achieve new points of view, new 
habits of thinking, to modify his goals, 
to alter his aspirations. The vacation 
trip helps to accomplish just this. Re- 
moving oneself physically from the 
scene of one’s labors helps to give per- 
spective. It is surprising how the mere 
act of leaving the station in the train 
helps one to feel that his problems are 
less acute and pressing. By comparing 
oneself with others, one finds that the 
difficulties she experiences are the 
same that thousands are facing, and this 
very revelation takes off the bitter edge. 
There are two attitudes which have 
widespread and strong popular appeal: 
one is the attitude of self-discipline, 
the other the attitude of resignation. 
It is surprising to learn how exten- 
sive is the belief in self-discipline. 
Members of the classes in mental hy- 
giene who made suggestions for 
teacher adjustment contributed such 
phrases as: “make a plan,” “adopt 
goals,” “work things out for herself,” 


“strive with determination to be well- 
adjusted,” “adopt a schedule, budget 
time,” “keep busy,” “look ahead, not 
back,” “stop feeling sorry for oneself,” 
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“deal with difficulties as they arise,” 
“srive for efficiency in thinking,” 
“make a conscious effort to improve,” 
“lead a disciplined life,” “accept re- 
sponsibilities,” “work harder,” “re- 
solve to be happy,” “force self to 
become more of an extrovert,” “make 
an effort to overcome feelings,” “aban- 
don feelings of depression and cry- 
ing,” “correct faults”—and, finally, an 
almost martial note, “put plans into 
action,” “adopt a method of adjust- 
ment vigorously and persistently.” 

One should not dismiss too lightly a 
point of view which is so general. Ex- 
hortations of this character are com- 
monplace in home, school, and the 
pulpit. It would be only natural that a 
person should admit for himself some 
of the same points of view with which 
he is bombarded day after day. And it 
would be untrue to say that autosug- 
gestion is never effective. By and large, 
however, it represents a kind of boot- 
strap method of readjustment. If a per- 
son had the capacity within him to 
take himself in hand and effect more 
adequate adjustments, he would have 
done it long before a serious need 
arose. Poor adjustments appear not so 
much because a person does not know 
what is best to do, or even because he 
lacks the will to do them (although 
both of these are sometimes factors), 
but because he is emotionally unable to 
do them. Self-discipline may serve as a 
narcotic to some of one’s difficulties, 
but only at a tremendous expenditure 
of energy. 

Opposite attitudes of resignation and 
relaxation were also advised in the sug- 
gestions given by my classes, but these 
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suggestions came less frequently than 
the attitudes of self-discipline. Strenu- 
ous endeavor is the prevailing philoso- 
phy of occidental and colder climates, 
and these are more popular than the 
oriental philosophies of resignation. 
However, there was a generous sprin- 
kling of such comments as “relinquish 
high standards and impossible goals,” 
“be less conscientious,” “accept her 
lot,” “have a good cry,” “take a light 
program,” “do not take on anything 
which will cause anxiety because it is 
too difficult,” “adopt an attitude of 
calm, serenity, poise,” “permit self the 
luxury of pleasure.” 

A moment’s reflection, however, 
should show one that these masochistic 
attitudes are no more easy to adopt and 
put into practice than the opposite 
ones of high resolve and strenuous 
endeavor for a person to whom they 
are not already indigenous. If a teacher 
has struggled against adversity to her 
present position, it is not in her sud- 
denly to drop her striving and adopt 
an attitude of resignation. 

To relax the fierce struggle may be 
the sounder advice, however, and a 
person might be helped to achieve a 
happier and more satisfying life by 
coming to accept what the currents of 
life bring him than by stoutly attempt- 
ing to swim against the current. A mad 
competitive race seems to be a disease 
of our culture. There is no doubt that 
just as much can be achieved by doing 
the tasks that present themselves day 
by day as by whipping oneself on in 
an ever-increasing tempo. 

Another group of attitudes may be 
classified as healthy or constructive. 
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They are represented by such com- 
ments as, “list assets—count blessings,” 
“Jaugh at self,” “dismiss worries and 
fears about self,” “have some fun,” 
“cultivate a sense of humor,” “learn to 
be happy, gay, vivacious,” “adopt 
optimistic attitudes,” “become inde- 
pendent,” “cease feeling guilty,” “de- 
velop healthy, wholesome attitudes,” 
“look forward to the future with less 
apprehension,” “do something adven- 
turesome,” “become less introspective,” 
“become enthusiastic,” “cultivate a 
happy and friendly disposition.” Ex- 
cellent advice no one will deny. But 
can the person who is caught in a 
morass of entangling difficulties adopt 
these healthy attitudes unaided and out 
of hand? Granting that they are 
healthy and desirable, it would seem 
that to expect a person to adopt them 
at once is to expect a miracle. 
Another set of suggestions is to the 
effect that an individual becomes 
happier and finds life more meaningful 
by forgetting self or by losing the 
self in some enterprise. This is illus- 
trated by such phrases as “sink self in 
work,” “lose self in a cause,” “lose self 
in activity,” “lose self in social activi- 
ties,” “forget self by becoming in- 
terested in younger people,” “think of 
things other than self,” “lose self in 
pupils and friends.” These suggestions, 
of course, need to be implemented. 
The earlier discussion of work, avoca- 
tional interests, hobbies, sports, and 
clubs was all directed to this same 
point. Many teachers find that they 
can manage their lives best by such 
sublimations of their basic needs. 
Finally, teachers were advised to 


face reality and develop self-con. 
fidence. “Recognize and admit our 
capacities and strengths,” “adopt an 
objective attitude toward self,” “admit 
shortcomings,” “get over the blues 
by recognizing them,” “stop under- 
estimating self,” “make a systematic 
attack on problems of inferiority,” 
“judge work objectively.” This, again, 
is sound advice and highly important 
for anyone who wishes to begin a 
rehabilitation process, for any process 
of reconstruction is best begun by 
admitting its necessity and desirability 
To be willing to let down the bars for 
self-exploration is the beginning of a 
process of reorganization. Here is a 
step which any person can take for 
himself—the willingness to do some- 
thing for himself. Just what is to be 
done remains to be worked out. Sup- 
pose a person is run down in health. 
So long as he refuses to admit his con- 
dition and insists on sticking to his 
work, no assistance can be rendered 
to him. But once he surrenders and 
says “I must attend to my condition,” 

then he has taken the first necessary 
step for a process of recovery. 


HELP THROUGH COUNSELING 


A process of rehabilitation needs the 
stimulation and catalysis of some out- 
side influence. Very few persons have 
resources within themselves for effect- 
ing unaided a readjustment from a 
state of discouragement and depres- 
sion. In general, a person cannot work 
out problems of this kind alone. He 
must do it through a relationship. With 
another’s skillful and sympathetic as- 
sistance, it might be possible to gain 
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confidence in himself and assurance 
with others, and, little by little, dare 
to admit the strength of his own feel- 
ings and to give expression to them— 
both the fears and hostilities as well as 
the feelings of love. One’s first thought 
would be to go to a friend in whom 
one has confidence. However, a friend 
usually cannot give the assistance 
which is required. A friendly relation- 
ship has just enough distance and 
reserve to prevent it from providing a 

rson in distress the release that he 
needs. He would find it necessary to 
put his best foot forward with a friend, 
to act so as to win and maintain a 
friend’s high regard and esteem. It is 
true that in many friendships intimacies 
can be expressed and one may reveal 
one’s deeper feelings. However, friend- 
ships usually do not penetrate to those 
levels on which the person feels free 
to show the less lovely side of his 
nature. 

A friend, too, is a person having his 
own needs, and he is likely to respond 
to the confidences given him in terms 
of these needs. He also wants to achieve 
greater success, to be better appre- 
ciated, and to feel less inferior. One 
can best depend on the friend who 
needs the friendship. It is true in fiction 
as well as in reality that friendships 
last better in adverse than in fair 
weather. It is the unusual friend whose 
friendship can be depended upon to 
stick through thick and thin and to 
accept characteristics which are usually 
socially taboo. The relationship which 
one needs must be one that would 
draw him out, permit and encourage 
him to express his deeper feelings, even 
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in the face of fear or shame that would 
be aroused. 

One can gain self-confidence and 
security only through the aid of other 
persons, who, by their acceptance and 
tolerance, breed the security which 
was denied a person in his childhood 
experiences. In a sense, then, one 
needs to have an opportunity of living 
through a relationship with another 
person which will give the security 
which was denied him in his relation- 
ships with his mother and father as a 
little child, and it is only by means of 
such security which will permit him 
to maintain confidence and to grow in 
freedom of expression that he will be 
able to pass through and out of his 
present difficulties. 

Many persons find it difficult to 
think of confiding in another person. 
To tell one’s troubles and limitations in 
any detail is somewhat of an ordeal— 
at least in anticipation. One member of 
the class suggested that it is easier to 
write out one’s problems for his own 
consumption than to confide them to 
another person. This would have a 
limited value. To be sure, one might 
on an intellectual level be able to see 
the issues involved in his situation more 
clearly and perhaps think out more 
clearly a solution to them. However, 
there would still be the chasm between 
thinking out a solution to his problems 
and living out a solution. A person’s 
main difficulty is that his own inhibi- 
tions prevent him from doing things 
that he already knows he would like 
to do. This freedom can be gained 
only through the assistance of another 
person, who, by tolerance and permis- 
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siveness, will help him to achieve the 
inner freedom denied by his own child- 
hood experiences. 

That a number of the suggestions 
made by the class stressed the value 
of socialization and recognized the 
value of contact with others, has al- 
ready been mentioned. Joining a club 
or social group would bring a person 
into wider social contacts and there 
was undoubtedly behind these sugges- 
tions the thought that through these 
contacts one would find a measure of 
release on the one hand and satisfac- 
tion in sharing and cooperating on the 
other. These suggestions undoubtedly 
would be of considerable value, per- 
haps as valuable as any of the sublima- 
tions which were suggested. On the 
other hand, the relationships in these 
group activities might be so diluted 
that one would find it possible to be 
with the group and yet not part of it. 
After attending some club meeting, a 
person might return to her home in the 
evening without having had any help- 
ful personal contacts with others. 

Religion is used by some persons for 
a similar purpose. Religion, through 
the community of the church, provides 
just the security which many persons 
need. There are, in addition, all of the 
psychologically valuable activities of 
worship, submission, prayer, repent- 
ance, and confession. In addition, reli- 
gion through the security which it 
provides enables one to participate 
socially with greater ease and to feel 
that one is part of an ethically valu- 
able enterprise. However, religion, 
too, is something in the nature of an 
escape. It is seldom that through 


religion alone one is helped to work 
out constructive — self-readjustments, 
but religion does in many cases bri 
relief from the pressure of problems 
that grow too intense. 

This is leading to the thought that if 
a person does not possess within him- 
self resources for breaking through the 
limitations in his personality through 
social participation, he might find his 
help through personal counseling, 
There is the greatest confusion, how- 
ever, about the kinds of help to seek. 
Of the suggestions received from one 
mental hygiene class, 28 persons men- 
tioned talking the problem over with 
a friend, 13 with some other person, 
and one with a colleague, presumably 
another teacher in the school. Twenty- 
one suggested getting help and advice 
from a counselor without specifying 
the kind of counselor to whom one 
might go. Iwo suggested going to the 
personnel department of a university, 
one to look for help in the psychology 
department of a university, one at a 
university clinic or university guidance 
laboratory, one to go to a friendly pro- 
fessor in a college, and there were mis- 
cellaneous suggestions about seeking 
help from a nurse, a doctor, a minister, 
or the principal. 

On a more expert level, 22 suggested 
going to a psychiatrist, 6 to a psycho- 
therapist, 5 to a psychoanalyst, 4 to a 
psychologist, 3 to a mental hygienist, 
1 to a guidance counselor, and 1 to an 
expert. These miscellaneous sugges- 
tions indicate the chaos at present 
existing in the field of individual coun- 
seling. One does not know to whom 
to turn to get the help that is needed. 
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THE ADJUSTMENT OF TEACHERS 


The most thoroughgoing process of 
readjustment is through psychoanalysis, 
and other methods of working out ad- 
justment through a relationship are 
derivations or dilutions of the orthodox 
psychoanalytic procedure. Psycho- 
analysis, however, is extremely costly 
and time-consuming. In an orthodox 
analysis, one goes to an analyst for an 
hour or five or six days a week, thie 
treatment to cover a period of a year 
or more. Reputable psychoanalysts 
charge from five to fifteen dollars and 
up per session. It is readily seen, there- 
fore, that this method of treatment 
is entirely out of the question for 
the majority of persons who might 
profit by it. At the present time, con- 
siderable experimentation is going on 
with individual and group methods of 
helping individuals with their personal 
problems with some abbreviations of 
the thoroughgoing procedure of psy- 
choanalysis. 

A psychologist is by tradition a per- 
son trained in the disciplines of the 
science of psychology. In recent years, 
however, departments of psychology 
in leading universities and colleges have 
been alert to some of the possible ap- 
plications of psychology in aiding in 
the solution of problems of human 
adjustment, and have established pro- 
grams of professional training in ap- 
plied psychology. Many psychologists 
have equipped themselves to deal sys- 
tematically with problems of adjust- 
ment, particularly those which involve 
human relationships, and a_ teacher 
could well seek the counsel of a 
thoroughly trained psychologist for 
help with personal problems. How- 
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ever, there are many untrained or 
partially trained persons who call 
themselves psychologists, and in large 
cities there are quacks who set them- 
selves up as “psychological healers,” 
“personologists,” or similar unorthodox 
titles. These persons take your money 
and give in return some hocus-pocus 
set of ideas. One should beware of the 
person who advertises himself in such 
terms as spiritual healer, spiritual ad- 
viser, spiritual messages, or who prom- 
ises to banish subconscious complexes, 
fears, feelings of inferiority, stage 
fright, self-consciousness, or to make 
one successful, competent, or talented. 

The best check on the reputability 
of a psychologist today is membership 
in one of the recognized psychological 
associations, such as the American As- 
sociation for Applied Psychology, the 
American Psychological Association, 
or the several state and regional as- 
sociations of applied psychology. 

The guidance counselor or personnel 
specialist in a college personnel or 
psychology department is probably 
skilled at sitting down and thinking 
with the person with regard to his 
problems and making helpful sugges- 
tions to him. Much of this advice 
would probably be along the lines of 
the suggestions already given in this 
article. Usually the educational guid- 
ance counselor is not equipped in his 
training to penetrate to some of the 
deeper motives which involve a per- 
son’s adjustments. Most of them are 
equipped to approach problems intel- 
lectually, but a growing number have 
been trained to help a person work 
through his emotional difficulties. 
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The teacher facing a cul-de-sac in 
her personal living is still struggling 
with some of the frustrations and con- 
flicts to which she was unsuccessful in 
adapting in her early childhood. These 
same difficulties are besetting her at 
the present time, and without aid she 
is unable to work through them. She 
needs, through the security of personal 
relationship, to be able to go back and 
face the problems which she never 
adequately solved when she was young 
and to live through them into the 
maturity which she would like to 
achieve at her time of life. If a teacher 
is able to achieve a therapeutic relation- 
ship with another individual, it in- 
dicates that she has some constructive 
attitudes from childhood that she can 
draw upon to initiate a readjustment 
process. Everyone, except the defi- 
nitely psychopathic, has these con- 
structive possibilities within himself 
which he can use with the help of a 
secure relationship with another person. 


The mental hygiene problems con. 
fronting the average teacher go consid- 
erably deeper than current discussions 
would lead us to believe. These prob- 
lems are not merely matters of pro- 
fessional and community relationships 
—rather they go deep into the struc- 
ture of the individual personality. But 
this is no reason for discouragement, 
There is every reason to be optimistic 
about the possibilities for every in- 
dividual working out better adjust- 
ments. Numerous suggestions are given 
in this article for changes which can be 
made to help in starting processes 
which will be in the direction of 
satisfactory living. Frequently these 
readjustments can be aided by help 
from another person. But what helps 
most is a surrender to the realization 
that more happiness is one’s due and 
the adoption of an attitude of con- 
fidence that better adjustments can be 
achieved. Such attitudes are needed to 
initiate a reconstructive process. 


Open-mindedness which means detachment from 
dogma, an ability to examine the findings of the past 
in the light of the present, to modify opinion in ac- 
cordance with changing knowledge, and an eager 
interest in what the moment has to offer, is the goal 
toward which enlightened sentiment in all fields is 
striving. But that it should be a constructive and active 
force the object of open-mindedness must be more 
than open-mindedness; “the object of opening the 
mind,” to repeat Mr. Chesterton’s phrase, “is to shut 
it again on something solid.” Whether in letters, or 
politics, or society open-mindedness only has value if 
it is based on an intolerance of what is dross. The open 
mind must shut within itself definite standards before 
it can itself have power.—Editorial in The Saturday 
Review of Literature, September 12, 1936. 
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HE Commission on the Relation of 
School and College of the Progres- 

sive Education Association which 
directed the Eight Year Study of 
secondary education (1932-1940), 
sponsored by that association, empha- 
sized as fundamental purposes of 
education the development of “in- 
sight and powers of  self-direction 
necessary for resourceful and con- 
structive living.” The Commission was 
inspired to initiate and maintain the 
Eight Year Study by the conviction 
that our American secondary schools 
must, in larger numbers and to a greater 
extent, seek to develop students who 
“regard education as an enduring 
quest; who desire to investigate, to 
‘This paper recognizes the work of all 
teachers in both the Elementary and the High 
School Divisions of the Horace Mann School. 
It has utilized specific illustrations contributed 
by Willis C. Armstrong, Marcelete Gordon 
Baltz, Agnes Burke, Helen F. Giles, Manson V. 
Jennings, Irene E. Lemon, Mabel McVey 
Meadowcroft, Jane C. Mingo, Harriet Trask 
McMullen, Orrielle Murphy, Mae O’Brien, 


Marguerite Tamblyn Pierson, Pauline E. 
Scheidt, Florence E. Taylor, and LaVergne 
Wood. 
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follow the leadings of a subject, to 
explore new fields of thought; know- 
ing how to budget time, to read well 
and to use sources of knowledge 
effectively.”? 

Never before in the history of 
American education have the critical 
demands of daily living made heavier 
requirements upon these qualities and 
skills. They challenge our schools to 
prepare youth who show both the 
virtues of conformity essential for 
smooth routine and efficiency and the 
powers of initiative and resourceful- 
ness required to meet emergencies. 


METHODS OF WORK AND POWER 
OF SELF-DIRECTION 


The Horace Mann School has al- 
ways sought to develop in its pupils 


2 Aikin, W. M. “The Purposes of the Eight 
Year Experimental Study.” Educational Record, 
Vol. 16, pp. 107-120, January, 1935. 


The Story of the Eight Year Study, Vol. 1: 
Adventure in American Education. Progressive 
Education Association Commission on ‘Relation 
of School and College. Harper & Brothers, 
New York, 1942. 
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the motivating purposes and essential 
abilities emphasized by the Commis- 
sion and the qualities which are now 
demanded by the war effort. During 
the past fifteen years, the teachers, the 
librarian, and the psychologist, work- 
ing in continuous cooperation and with 
the help of the principals and the direc- 
tor of curriculum, have given special 
emphasis to the development of effec- 
tive study skills and work attitudes 
and habits as essential objectives of 
instruction and guidance. 

The pupils of the Horace Mann 
School become increasingly conscious 
year by year, as they advance through 
the school, of what are good tools and 
necessary skills for the accomplishment 
of definite purposes; they are made 
aware of facilities available for study 
and of the materials and techniques 
appropriate for specific purposes. As 
they acquire a better command of 
essential skills and effective methods 
of work, they come to realize that 
“good form” in study brings a sense 
of pleasure and satisfaction comparable 
to the enjoyment of superior skill in 
swimming or golf or tennis, and to feel 
the pride of the craftsman in good 
workmanship. 

Study Skills and Habits Requiring 
Development and Appraisal. The list 
of study skills and habits prepared by 
the Interschool Committee of the 
Fight Year Study is given below.’ It 

8 As reported by the Interschool Committee 
on Evaluation of Study Skills and Work 
Habits. This committee represented the thirty 
schools participating in the Eight Year Study 
under the direction of the Commission on the 
Relation of School and College of the Progres- 


sive Education Association. The writers served 
on this field committee. 


presents a detailed classification of 
specific skills involved in a wide range 
of study activities, required by the co- 
ordinated program of the Horace 
Mann School and by the newer-ty 

programs of other schools. The exten- 
sion of the concept of study to include 
the use of sources other than books 
and libraries, such as interviews with 
people and observation in museums 
and studios, on field trips and in labora- 
tory experiments, is significant in its 
stimulation of new activities in study 
and in its demand for new ways of 
appraising the functioning of these 
skills and the resulting work products, 


RANGE oF Stupy SKILLS AND Hasits 


1.1 Effective Use of Study Time 

1.11 Habit of using large blocks of 
free time effectively. 

1.12 Habit of budgeting time. 

1.13 Habit of sustained application 
rather than sporadic work. 

1.14 Habit of meeting study obliga- 
tions promptly. 

1.15 Habit of carrying work through 
to completion. 

1.2 Conditions for Effective Study 

1.21 Knowledge of proper working 
conditions. 

1.22 Habit of providing proper work- 
ing conditions for oneself. 

1.23 Habit of working independently, 
that is, working under one’s own 
initiative and direction. 

1.3 Effective Planning of Study 

1.31 Habit of planning in advance. 

1.32 Habit of choosing problems for 
investigation which have sig- 
nificance for the worker himself. 

1.33 Ability to define a problem. 

1.34 Habit of analyzing a problem so 
as to sense its implications. 

1.35 Ability to determine data needed 
in an investigation. 
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1.4 Selection of Sources 


1.41 


1.42 


1.43 


Awareness of kinds of informa- 
tion which may be obtained from 
various sources. 

Awareness of the limitations of 
various sources of data. 

Habit of using appropriate sources 
of information, including printed 
materials, lectures, interviews, ob- 
servations, and so forth. 


1.5 Effective Use of Various Sources of 


Data 
1.51 


1.53 


Use of library. 
1.511 Knowledge of 
library tools, 
1.512 Ability to use the card 
catalog in a library. 
Use of books. 
1.521 Knowledge of and habit of 
using the helps in books 
(such as the index, table of 
contents, preface.) 
Ability to use the 
tionary. 
Ability to use the encyclo- 
pedia. 
Ability to use other general 
library reference aids, such 
as the Readers’ Guide, 
Who’s Who in America, 
W orld Almanac,and States- 
man’s Year-Book. 
Ability to use special refer- 
ence books, such as indexes 
on poetry and indexes and 
guides in other fields of 
knowledge. 
Ability to use maps, charts, 
and diagrams. 
Reading. 
1.531 Ability to read a variety of 
materials for a variety of 
purposes, using a number 
of different reading tech- 
niques. 
Power to 
crimination. 
Ability to read rapidly. 
Development of an effec- 
tive reading vocabulary. 


important 


1.522 dic- 
1.523 


1.524 


1.525 


1.526 


1.532 read with dis- 


1.533 
1.534 


1.54 


1.55 


1.56 


1.57 


WORK HABITS 
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Ability to get helpful information 
from other persons. 

1.541 Ability to understand ma- 
terial presented orally. 
Facility in techniques of 
discussion, particularly dis- 
cussion which clarifies issues 
in controversial questions. 
Ability to obtain informa- 
tion from interviews with 
people. 

Ability to obtain helpful informa- 
tion from field trips and other 
excursions. 

Ability to obtain information 
from laboratory experiments. 
Ability to obtain needed informa- 
tion from observations. 


1.542 


1.543 


1.6 Determining Relevancy of Data 


1.61 


Ability to determine whether the 
data found are relevant to the 
particular problem under con- 
sideration. 


1.7 Recording and Organizing Data 


1.71 


1.72 


1.74 


1.75 


1.76 


Ability to take notes and habit 
of taking useful notes for various 
purposes from reading, lectures, 
interviews, and observations. 
Ability to outline material for 
various purposes. 

Ability to write effective sum- 
maries. 

Ability to make an effective or- 
ganization, as by notetaking, so 
that the material may readily be 
recalled. 

Ability to make an effective or- 
ganization for written presenta- 
tion of a topic. 

Ability to make an effective or- 
ganization for oral presentation of 
a topic. 


1.8 Presentation of the Results of Study 


1.81 


Ability to make an effective writ- 
ten presentation of the results of 
study. 
1.811 Habit of differentiating 
quoted material from sum- 
marized material in writ- 
ing reports. 
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1.812 Facility in handwriting or 
in typing. 

1.82 Ability to make an effective oral 
presentation of the results of 
study. 

1.9 Habit of Evaluating Each Step in an 

Investigation 

1.91 Habit of considering the depend- 

ability of the data obtained from 
various sources. 

Habit of considering the relative 
importance of the various ideas 
obtained from various sources. 
Habit of refraining from general- 
ization until data are adequate. 


1.94 Habit of testing one’s own gen- 
eralizations. 

1.95 Habit of criticizing one’s own 
investigations. 


1.10 Habit of carrying over study habits 
learned in one field to other fields in 
which they may appropriately be used. 


The remainder of this article is con- 
cerned primarily with the skills re- 
quired for the effective use of books 
and other library facilities to obtain 
needed information and for the or- 
ganization and effective presentation 
of the materials thus obtained. 

The teachers and staff, in their con- 
sideration of the study skills needed 
by pupils, have realized that certain 
procedures may be experienced in an 
informal though vital way in the 
elementary school, having their begin- 
ning even in the kindergarten and 
first grade. These skills may receive 
the most intensive and extended 
emphasis at some particular grade 
level, and finally may be established as 
tools for ready and effective use in the 
subsequent years of school and college. 

It is recognized that the time for 
first experiences in a certain procedure, 
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the period of intensive training in q 
given skill, and the grade level a 
which the facile use of a particular 
tool is established, will not be the same 
for different schools. These many 
aspects of the development of work 
skills are affected by such factors as 
the general aptitude for learning (qual- 
ity of general intelligence) which js 
possessed by the pupil group, the 
range of individual differences in apti- 
tudes, abilities, and other personal and 
social traits and interests, the type and 
content of the curriculum, the size of 
class group, library facilities, and the 
equipment of teachers for directing 
learning. 

The Horace Mann School also 
emphasizes the necessity for great 
flexibility in any effort to develop 
study skills, with careful observation 
of and adaptation to the needs of in- 
dividual children. The teachers are in 
agreement, too, in their insistence that 
the establishment of some one skill at 
a particular grade level,* such as the 
ready use of the library card catal 
in Grade VII of the Horace Mann 


School, must depend upon the analysis 


* The use of the designations grade and grade 
placement is observed in the analysis below 
only because these terms still represent the 
prevailing administrative way of grouping chil- 
dren in the successive years of American ele- 
mentary and high schools. Obviously, as wide 
individual differences in aptitude for learning 
must affect the acquisition of study skills, so 
equally wide variations in ability to use desir- 
able methods will characterize grade groups in 
every school. Such differences in aptitude and 
other personal traits must be considered in de- 
veloping study skills just as they must be ob- 
served in the development of reading and 
other fundamental skills and in the selection of 
appropriate curriculum content. 
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of that skill into simpler skills and the 
acquisition in earlier days at appro- 
priate times of these basic contributing 
abilities. 

The following partial outline of the 
gradual and continuous development 
of study or work skills requisite for 


finding and using library materials in- 
dicates the, kind of analysis and or- 
ganization of training in study which 
permits the gradual development of 
complex knowledge and skill achieved 
through a progression of learning ex- 
periences. 


FINDING AND UsinGc Liprary MATERIALS 








Activity 


Grades or Periods of School in Which 
Activities Are Experienced and Skills 
Developed 





1, Planning work (or study) 
2. Selection of Sources 


3. Effective Use of Sources 


3.1 Reading—basic general skill for com- 
prehension and interpretation of 
sources. Involves a variety of pro- 
cedures, each used in accordance 
with purpose of reader. (See also 
Section 5, “Organizing and Record- 
ing Information Obtained.” ) 


3.2 Use of parts of a book which give 
the reader information about the 
book and its content, such as table 
of contents, index, preface, glos- 
sary, etc. Use of index involves pre- 
requisite skills in alphabetizing of 
words as described below under 3.3, 
Use of Dictionary. 


3.22 Alphabetical arrangement of words. 


Kindergarten through Grade XII. 
Grades I-XII. 


Grades I-XII. 


Grades I through VIII. Elementary use of 
index in pupils’ own class texts and in books 
for free reading, concrete, involving no 
generalization or abstraction, begun in 
Grade IV. Pupils in Grade VI use index 
very well to seek content by subject (this 
involves at times generalization and classi- 
fication) to the extent of finding topics 
subordinate to main headings. Discriminat- 
ing use of parts of book established by end 
of Grade VIII. 


Begun in Grade II. Ability to locate words 
or to arrange words by alphabetical order 
according to first two letters begun in 
Grade IV. 
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3-3 


3-4 


3-5 


3-6 
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Use of Dictionary culminating in 
facile use of this tool. Such use is 
conditioned by the earlier acquisi- 
tion of certain other skills, such as 
familiarity with letters of alphabet 
and ability to place instantly any 
letter, with reference to letters pre- 
ceding or following. 


Use of Encyclopedias. First experi- 
ences are with elementary encyclo- 
pedias with content organized in 
encyclopedic form, such as the 
World Book Encyclopedia and 
Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia. 
Encyclopedias such as New Inter- 
national and Britannica may be used 
by ablest pupils in Grade V, but are 
usually reserved for more advanced 
grades because they require greater 
maturity and ability for interpret- 
ing content and for making dis- 
criminating selection of appropriate 
information, Mere copying of state- 
ments without understanding is 
futile and is not a skillful use of an 
encyclopedia. 


Use of Library Card Catalog. 

3.51 Finding books by title and by 
author involves same skills as 
required for use of dictionary, 
plus knowledge given by libra- 
rian that there are two general 
classes of books in the Horace 
Mann School Library (“story 
books” or fiction and “fact 
books” or non-fiction), some 
found by letter and some by 
number. 

3-52 Finding books and other sources 
of information by subject. Re- 
quires ability to generalize. 


Use of other indexes in simple alpha- 
betical form, such as Who’s Who 
and Gazeteer. 





Begun in Grade IV. Continued thro 
High School, with growing skill in use of } 
an increasing number of the services pro. 
vided by dictionary. 

Learning names of letters begun in kinder. 
garten. 

Continued learning of names and learning 
order of letters in Grades [| and II, 
Facility established in Grade IV. 





Begun in Grade V. Training and practice 
continued through Grade X. Discriminati 
use of regular encyclopedias and index of 
the Britannica, and selection and digest of 
needed information should be established in 
Grade X. 


Begun in Grade IV. Skill pretty effective 





by end of Grade VI. Well established by |. 


end of Grade VIII. (See reference to Les- | 
son on Card Catalog, page 440 of this article, 
and to Tests of Skill, pages 440-441.) 


| 
Begun in Grade IV. Practiced and checked | 
systematically in Grades VII and VIIL 
Assured use by end of Grade VIII. 


Grades VI through IX. Skill established by 
end of Grade IX. 
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3-7 Use of Readers’ Guide to Periodical 
Literature. 


3.8 Use of indexes to poetry and other 
literature, such as Granger’s Index 
to Poetry and Recitations. 


3.9 Use of specialized indexes in or- 
ganized fields of knowledge, e.g., 
Harper’s Dictionary of Classical 
Literature and Antiquities. 


3.10 Learning some meanings of the 
Dewey Decimal classification of 
books. This includes only the ten 
major classifications and a few 
specific needs to the third figure. 


4. Determining relevancy of information 
or data obtained. 


5. Organizing information (or data) and 
recording. Involves such procedures as 
outlining, summarizing, note taking, use 
of bibliographic form, etc. 


6. Presentation of results of study. 
7. Evaluating the successive steps (or ef- 


forts) in an investigation or other 
study procedure. 


Use begun in Grade VI without stressing 
the cumulative feature. Systematic practice 
in Grade IX. Facility in use acquired by 
end of Grade IX. (This skill usually begun 
in typical high school in Grade IX and 
established in Grade XI.) 


Grades VII-X. 


Grades X-XII. 


Emphasized in Grade VII. Checked by 
practice in Grades VIII and IX. Established 
by end of Grade IX. 


Grades I-XII. 


Grades I-XII. 


Grades I-XII. 


Grades I-XII. 





LEARNING HOW TO USE THE 
LIBRARY 


Learning What Help the Library 
Can Give. In a modern school, the 
children’s informal experiences, though 
appearing to an uninitiated observer to 
be without form or motive, have very 
definite values in the building of good 
work skills and habits. While the 
teacher is helping her pupils to do 
something which is vital and satisfy- 


ing to them at the moment, she is also 
aware that this bit of experience will 
combine with others, repeated again 
and again on successively higher levels, 
to develop effective study skills. Pupils 
in all grades have practice in finding 
desired information, in learning how 
to evaluate material for authority or 
purpose, and in digesting and organiz- 
ing information to meet their individual 
requirements. 

One morning, soon after the chil- 
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dren of a second grade had enjoyed 
the Pageant on Education presented 
by the high school in honor of Horace 
Mann and the school’s fiftieth anni- 
versary, they were telling what they 
had liked in the pageant and were 
revealing the surprising number of 
ideas they had obtained from it about 
the beginnings of things. When one 
child asked, “Who invented the first 
locomotive?,” the class teacher, instead 
of answering the inquiry, said, “Sup- 
pose we first ask another question, 
‘How can we find out?’ ” Immediately 
came the reply from another child, 
“Go to the library.” A small girl was 
selected to go to the library, get the 
information, and report to the class. 
This she did, telling also the source of 
the information which the librarian 
obtained for so young an inquirer. 

In a third grade, after an excursion 
to a New York zoo, several of the 
children became keenly interested in 
obtaining information about poisonous 
and non-poisonous snakes. A commit- 
tee brought back an interesting report 
of their reading in the library with a 
statement about the encyclopedia and 
other references which they had used. 

When starting the study of a new 
unit of work in the coordinated pro- 
gram, a class in the Junior High 
School comes to the library, accom- 
panied by the teacher who has ar- 
ranged with the librarian to have a 
work hour in the library instead of a 
conference hour in the classroom. 

The pupils immediately set to work 
locating and using materials. (The 
expression “materials” is used to cover 
all that the library takes care of, such 
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as books, pictures, maps, charts, and 
globes.) The teacher moves quietly 
about among the pupils, noting work 
habits, suggesting alternate tools when 
first choices are in use, advising upon 
and correcting habits of keeping data, 
and observing and helping in making 
notes and organizing information. This 
is truly a work period in which the 
teacher is free to check pupils on their 
ability to find what they need, evaluate 
it for immediate use, and record it for 
later use. 

Learning to Use Sources of Informa- 
tion in the Library. In the Horace 
Mann School the first lesson given by 
the librarian on the use of the card 
catalog comes in the fourth grade. The 
use of the dictionary is regularly 
taught in that grade. After the pupils 
have had some practice, the teacher 
sends word to the librarian, who goes 
to the classroom, and after testing the 
pupils on their use of the dictionary, 
holds up a drawer of cards from the 
catalog which she has brought with 
her and says, “This is part of a dic- 
tionary also.” By drawing together 
“the mosaics of experience” the pupils 
have accumulated in the browsing 
periods in the library, they are ready 
almost immediately to find books by 
title. This gives them a feeling of 
power which is very satisfying and 
leads to locating “more books by the 
same person” or a “book on football,” 
which of course means that, without 
more teaching, pupils are able to locate 
books by title, by author, and by sub- 
ject. They give themselves practice in 
this process because it is fun and the 
librarian aids them by offering them a 
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“sainbow test.” This is nothing more 
than a test using colored slips, each 
carrying an author’s name, a subject, 
or a title. The pupils are instructed to 
look in the catalog for the book listed 
on each slip, and then show one of the 
librarians where it is on the shelves. 
They may work on this test at their 
leisure before or after school or during 
a browsing period. They often choose 
to do it as a reward for classroom work 
well done. They enjoy repeating the 
test so much that it proves unnecessary 
to give them further drill on the use 
of the catalog. 

Lessons given by the librarian on 
other aids to finding books or informa- 
tion would not usually pass for “les- 
sons.” She goes to the classroom only 
at the request of the teacher, to make 
clear some point over which pupils are 
having difficulty or to introduce a 
new aid, as, for instance, when a high 
school class is beginning a unit on 
current topics. Then the librarian gives 
a very short talk, made as simple as 
possible, on how to use the Readers’ 
Guide. A little later she will follow 
this up with another twenty minutes 
or so employed in answering pupils’ 
questions concerning their difficulties 
and suggesting more uses for the tool 
and more accurate methods of work- 
ing with it. Or she may take ten min- 
utes at the end of a high school English 
class to explain how to use Granger’s 
Index to Poetry and Recitations just 
before the group begins a unit on 
poetry. In all these lessons the librarian 
gives only a little information at a 
time, which will fit in with what pupils 
already know and add to their growing 


equipment of skills. She stresses only 
how pupils will use the information or 
tool and how it will help them. All 
other points, interesting to the librarian 
or to the more mature student, she 
ignores until pupils ask about them.° 

Experiences in the use of the card 
catalog continue through the elemen- 
tary grades until, in the first two years 
of the High School, it is used regularly 
as a practical aid, first to find by author 
and title books listed by class teachers 
and later to seek information on par- 
ticular topics in several books and learn 
to make discriminating choices among 
the materials found. Facility in the use 
of the card catalog to find information 
by subject is assured for most pupils 
by the end of Grade VIII so that they 
are able in Grade IX and thereafter, 
with the further aid of the Readers’ 
Guide, to utilize the book and period- 
ical resources of the school library. In 
Grade VIII, too, pupils begin to look 
for and utilize references to original 
source materials. 

Frequently repeated experience in 
Grade VII in using the table of con- 
tents, index, preface, and other parts of 
a book, with checks on practice as 
needed in Grade VIII, enables all but 
the exceptionally poor student to use 
these aids with facility in Grade IX. 

Younger pupils just beginning to use 
the elementary encyclopedia, and high 


5 Aldrich, Grace L. and Flemming, Cecile 
White. “A Library in Action in a Modern 
School.” Teachers College Record, Vol. 38, 
p- 398, February, 1937. 

A fuller description of the lesson on the 
card catalog is given in “A Lesson on the 
Card Catalogue” by Grace L, Aldrich, Elemen- 
tary English Review, Vol. 38, Pp. 204-209, 
October, 1937. 
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school students able to find and under- 
stand material in the New International 
and the Britannica, are cautioned 
against copying the exact statements 
which give the information sought. 
They are urged to rephrase ideas in 
their own words, to interpret the con- 
tent, abstract the portion needed, and 
make notes to serve their purpose. 

Pupils are helped repeatedly to see 
the peculiar service of the encyclopedia 
as a springboard or point of departure 
for more extended study. They learn 
to turn to the encyclopedia to start a 
list of references on a particular ques- 
tion or topic. They learn that it serves 
as a brief or preliminary report and 
indicates the essential elements or large 
phases of a subject of which one or 
more may be studied more extensively 
through the references listed. 

In the Senior High School teachers 
are on the alert to see that students 
continue in daily work the practice of 
good usage and form stressed in the 
Junior High School. Good _biblio- 
graphic form has become fairly well 
established, and the use of the Readers’ 
Guide is almost automatic. In Grades 
X and XI students obtain more prac- 
tice in the discriminating use of a good 
encyclopedia ‘to start a carefully se- 
lected list of references. They begin to 
use guides to English, historical and 
classical literature, and special tools, 
such as the H. W. Wilson Vertical File 
for charts, pictures, leaflets, and other 
materials, such as the Cornell Uni- 
versity leaflets on “Taxation in New 
York State.” 

They now read with increasing dis- 
crimination newspapers, current maga- 


zines, and journals of opinion. Students 
in Grades XI and XII, especially the 
abler ones, can do something sound in 
the way of historical research and 
criticism. 
SKILLS FOR INTERPRETING 
AND ORGANIZING MATERIAL 


In the Horace Mann High School 
students have a working command of 
basic skills necessary for the effective 
organization of ideas and materials 
when they enter Grade X. The acquisi- 
tion of skill is a gradual development, 
with more extended and conscious use 
of procedures each year as the in- 
creasing mental maturity of pupils 
permits, and their actual needs for 
organizing materials require. 

Outlining, Summarizing, and Note- 
Taking. Teachers of the first grade 
in the Horace Mann School say that 
they frequently use outlining. As one 
teacher expressed it, “Even though out- 
lining (or picking out main facts, as 
we so often call it), were not a funda- 
mental tool for older elementary and 
high school groups for which we 
should lay a foundation in experience, 
we still could not conduct a child- 
activity program without it. Outlining 
is essential for giving coherence to our 
group experiences as well as for or- 
ganizing them to permit cooperation 
in work and in sharing ideas.” A teacher 
describes one experience as follows: 


Last year Joan brought a copy of 
“Hansel and Gretel” to school and other 
members of this first grade group wanted 
to give a play. Joan’s copy was in the 
form of an operetta. After we had read 
it together and the music teacher had 
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come in and played the music for us, we 
heard the story again. The next day 
three of the group picked out the main 
parts of the story and reviewed it for 
those who had been absent the day be- 
fore. Very careful rereading of the 
operetta followed with selection of main 
parts for vital scenes and listing of main 
and subordinate characters. This was a 
practical experience for the children in 
outlining as a work tool, even though I 
recorded the organization of ideas on the 
blackboard. 


This teacher and others in Grades I 

and II have described many more uses 
of outlining and summarizing. For 
example, 
To tell the story of our trip to the S. S. 
Manhattan and several piers, for our class 
record book, we had together to pick out 
the essential points of our trip and put 
our outline on the board. Too big a 
story for one group account, it was 
divided into four stories and each small 
group of children again decided on the 
most important things which they could 
tell to make an interesting story about 
the ship. 


Outlining is the tool of these young 
learners when they “put something 
down” so they can see more clearly 
what the essential points are for plan- 
ning or reporting excursions and other 
experiences; for recording the impor- 
tant ideas obtained from reading “about 
the shells brought back from a Sunday 
trip to the seashore,” or other interest; 
and for making plans for dramatiza- 
tions or other work. 

In the third and fourth grades the 
same kind of procedure continues, only 
upon a little higher level. Here the 
children say, “We’d better make a plan 
first.” Even in storytelling they be- 


come aware that the stories most en- 
joyed are not long, rambling, formless 
ones, but those shorter and carefully 
planned. They said of one story hour, 
“Helen was very good today. She 
made her story short and that’s harder 
than telling a long one because you 
have to plan more carefully for a good 
short story. You must be sure you have 
the most important things in your mind 
and you leave out a lot of little points.” 
Third and fourth grade pupils, since 
they can get ideas down in writing, 
begin to take simple and sketchy notes 
to keep in mind for later use in class 
discussions and activity records, in- 
teresting or significant things seen on 
an excursion. They put their notes in 
order when they return to school. This 
is a natural learning of the practical 
value of classifying ideas and arrang- 
ing them in terms of relative values. 
Children in Grade VI, able now to 
use the card catalog to find helpful 
sources and possessed of adequate 
skills in reading acquire the habit of 
taking notes to record information 
from more than one reference. When 
pupils begin to use the encyclopedia 
and seek more than one book to answer 
a question, it is essential that class 
teachers and librarian help them to 
select pertinent information and take 
good brief notes. A checking of note- 
taking in daily work is made at inter- 
vals by teachers of Grade X to assure 
a continued practice of good form. 
Though note-taking has been used 
as an essential tool in daily work from 
Grade III on through the Elementary 
School, in Grades VII, VIII, and IX 


pupils become more conscious of the 
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several ways in which notes may be 
taken. Teachers help them to recall the 
many practical needs they have had for 
notes in the elementary grades and try 
to make them realize that note-taking 
is a basic skill to be used to an in- 
creasing extent in the High School as 
they make greater use of printed ma- 
terials. They come to see that there 
are very few situations which do not 
utilize some form of note-taking, that 
there are many ways of taking notes, 
and that the kinds of notes taken should 
be determined by the purposes of the 
work to be done and by the length 
and difficulty of material to be read. 

Students learn the economy of mak- 
ing notes in their own books by under- 
scoring key words, phrases, and im- 
portant sentences, by using a special 
notation, such as vertical bars, to call 
attention to particular passages, and by 
writing brief notations or summaries 
in the margin of a book. They obtain 
practice in making informal or running 
notes on cards, or in loose-leaf note- 
books, on materials read in library 
sources, and later in arranging their 
informal notes in outline, summary, or 
other systematic form, according to 
importance and purpose. Specific cau- 
tions to be observed to make notes 
real aids to learning, such as discrim- 
inating between main and subordinate 
ideas, writing only in one’s own words, 
making notes brief yet complete 
enough to permit accurate reconstruc- 
tion later of content reviewed, and 
observing good mechanics in record- 
ing are learned and observed through 
everyday experience under the teach- 
ers careful direction of learning. 


Formal lessons on “how to take notes” 
and instructions on procedure pasted 
in pupils’ notebooks are not sufficient 
to assure sound learning and good 
procedure. 

The better a pupil can read the easier 
it is for him to take notes that are ade- 
quate for his purpose. Taking ade. 
quate notes requires accurate com- 
prehension of content read, but de- 
mands of a reader, in addition, critical 
interpretation in terms of relative 
values, and in relation to his purpose, 
Teachers too seldom keep in mind 
how complicated a process note-taking 
is and how many fundamental separate 
skills it involves. 

In Grade VIII for the past few 
years, in the work of the coordinated 
program, pupils have been led habit- 
ually to take notes on books read, 
recording them on 5 x 8 cards. The 
proper bibliographical entry is made 
across the top of the card; the main 
topic of study is placed in the margin 
ruled off to the left, with running notes 
following across the card to the right of 
this left marginal line. The coordinating 
teacher in Grade IX continues to de- 
velop and use the skills in note-taking 
on printed materials stressed in Grades 
VII and VIII. Little or nothing is done 
on taking notes on lectures, class dis- 
cussions, or interviews in this grade. 
These skills develop naturally in 
Grade X and through the Senior High 
School as the students record inter- 
views for the school newspaper, listen 
to visiting speakers, and make notes 
on talks heard, and on excursions to 
museums, concerts, factories, social 
centers, and elsewhere. Students, how- 
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ever, need oversight to help them to 

ain in ease of selecting important ideas 
while listening, instead of writing 
feverishly to record a speaker’s words 
in voluminous detail. 

When outlining and summarizing 
are used by children as helpful tools 
for organizing and giving to others 
information and ideas, there should be 
little danger of these procedures be- 
coming to high school students the 
rigidly formalized instruments which 
they have too often been considered. 
Outlining is not merely an intellectual- 
ized procedure, but a way of working 
and thinking, of making details of ex- 
perience more useful by putting them 
in order to serve some purpose of the 
student worker. Pupils who have fre- 
quent experiences in selecting the most 
important phases of an experience, or 
the most important points of material 
read, and who themselves make such 
effort in selection because they wish 
to convey information effectively to 
others, have no difficulty later in seeing 
that outlining and summarizing are just 
two helpful ways of organizing the 
relatively important and the less sig- 
nificant ideas selected. 

Students in Grade IX realize the 
need of seeing subordinate ideas or 
details in material read, but they also 


learn that most outlining can be done . 


on two levels and that, except for very 
special work, they seldom need or 
should use more than three levels. Too 
great detail and length in an outline 
defeat its fundamental purpose of 
clarifying thought through the selec- 
tion of essentials and the rejection of 
unimportant details. An unwieldy out- 


line consumes almost as much time in 
use as going back and rereading the 
original material. Form in outlining is 
stressed only to the extent of showing 
the student that some regular plan or 
pattern involving numerals and letters 
and indentation is at once a logical 
and a mechanical aid to show relation- 
ships of the ideas recorded. 

From Grade X on through the 
Horace Mann High School students 
with few exceptions have attained skill 
in outlining and other forms of taking 
notes. The teachers’ task is to see that 
they use appropriate procedures in 
their daily routine; for students who 
know what to do and how to do it 
differ greatly in their interest and jn 
their willingness to use good procedure 
with good form. 

Bibliographical Form. Accurate 
recording of author and title of books 
used and reference to page numbers 
from which information is cited or 
quoted is begun as early as Grade III 
of the Elementary School. A specified 
form has been used in the Junior High 
School which becomes more com- 
plete in the senior years. The exten- 
sive reading stimulated by the co- 
ordinated programs in the High 
School, and the use of information 
from library sources for class dis- 
cussion and various types of written 
reports and class projects, result in 
such frequent use of bibliographical 
items that the accepted form becomes 
habitual. 

Reading. Throughout the Horace 
Mann School reading is not a formal 
procedure, something which one learns 
and does in certain periods set aside 
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for it. Reading, even in the Kinder- 
garten and Grade I, is a vital and ac- 
cepted part of one’s total daily experi- 
ence. The program of instruction 
stresses functional teaching of reading 
as an integral part of the outcome from 
a rich, broad, total life experience. 
Pupils are early made aware that one 
reads for many different purposes and 
that one uses different ways of reading, 
different procedures to satisfy these 
several purposes. 

Most pupils in the school know 
through experience by the time they 
leave the sixth grade that reading is 
not “just reading.” They have had 
many experiences in reading to find 
the main facts or the most important 
things about a certain experience or 
character in a story. The section on 
outlining and organizing material sug- 
gests the frequency with which read- 
ing for specific purposes is practiced. 
They have learned to glance quickly 
through a story or an article to find, 
for instance, “all the different kinds of 
animals named.” They have learned in 
Grade VI how to skim to locate de- 
sired material quickly. They find that 
‘the use of the table of contents or the 
index is a preliminary aid to skimming. 
They discover that chapter and mar- 
ginal headings and the opening and 
closing sentences of paragraphs quickly 
give a reader important facts or specific 
information that he is seeking. At other 
times both the younger readers and the 
more mature high school students 
know that the problem in hand re- 
quires that kind of careful reading 
which turns over every phrase to 
extract every shade of meaning. 
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A student in the Horace Mann High 
School must have a skimming tech. 
nique perfected by practice or she will 
waste much time in finding needed in. 
formation in the sources common to 
the usual school library. Such skill js 
especially necessary to meet the re- 
quirements of the coordinated program 
in the High School for search in sey- 
eral sources. 

Each teacher in the Horace Mann 
School realizes that the development 
of vocabulary is a responsibility that 
must be assumed by teachers in every 
field of study. They are aware of the 
results of research which show that an 
understanding of words peculiar to one 
field of study, such as science or 
mathematics, is not necessarily accom- 
panied by corresponding knowledge 
of words essential for effective work 
in English or in the social sciences. 
It is important, too, to take account 
of the fact that growth in vocabulary 
is best accomplished by a variety of 
experiences over a period of time. 
Students often resist the teacher's 
emphasis upon extensive reading, care- 
ful attention to meanings in context, 
and the study of new words in several 
fields of study, all done over a long 
period of time, as the most productive 
ways to increase vocabulary. 

Evaluation of Sources. Class teach- 
ers in the upper elementary grades and 
in the High School and the librarian 
agree that the evaluation of material 
for authority, for accuracy, or for the 
pertinence of its contribution to the 
student’s purpose is another process in 
learning which makes a resulting paper 
or report a better product and a more 
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valuable experience in the making of 
a good craftsman. 

With wide reading and the use of 
a variety of textbooks in the Horace 
Mann School pupils in Grades V and 
VI inevitably come upon contradictory 
statements of fact and conflicting re- 

rts. Seeking information on the Erie 
Canal, John found in one good refer- 
ence a statement that the canal was 
340 miles long; another asserted a 
length of 352 miles. He thought that 
the cost of constructing an additional 
ten miles of the canal “made an error 
of ten miles a big mistake.” He was 
concerned to find out how he could 
know which of the two historians was 
the more reliable and whether he could 
find an absolutely trustworthy author- 
ity on this question. 

For a time after such first experi- 
ences the students are skeptical and 
even discouraged, but gradually they 
accept the necessity for a healthy 
skepticism and find interest in learn- 
ing how to check an author for 
reliability, lack of prejudice, and other 
qualities that make an authoritative 
writer. 

In the Senior High School the 
students have practice in using ac- 
cepted guides to materials in their field 
of interest, such as Dutcher for his- 
torical literature, and learn to use the 
Reader’s Digest for information about 
an author and his work. 

All the training and experience 
which has been considered under read- 
ing with discrimination and skill, or- 
ganizing data and evaluating sources, 
contribute to the more mature work 
expected in Grade XII in critical 


analysis of propaganda and in the 
formation and checking of judgments 
tested by the Progressive Education 
Association Tests on Nature of Proof, 
Interpretation of Data and Application 
of Conclusions, developed by the Eval- 
uation Staff of the Eight Year Study 
and Used in the Horace Mann High 
School, 1937-1940. 

Organization for Oral or Written 
Report of Materials. It must be appar- 
ent to a teacher who has considered 
the many activities involved in study, 
and who has been concerned with the 
orderly development and practice of 
these several skills that the organiza- 
tion of information for presentation in 
oral or written form is a final complex 
task in a sequence of learning activities. 
Any one, in fact every one, of the 
skills which have been considered in 
this article contributes to the presenta- 
tion, oral or written, of materials 
gathered from varied library sources, 
though not every procedure described 
would be used in the organization of 
every report. Note-taking, outlining, 
summarizing are vital aids to organiza- 
tion, once sources have been selected 
and read with understanding and dis- 
criminating interpretation. 

Obviously students must have also 
as tools for the adequate written pre- 
sentation of their materials a command 
of the mechanics of written expression, 
such as spelling, punctuation, and good 
usage in sentence structure. Certain 
additional factors, such as effective use 
of voice and subtle elements of per- 
sonality, qualify the effectiveness of a 
student’s oral presentation of the or- 
ganized results of study. Weaknesses 
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in these mechanics of expression may 
reduce greatly the effectiveness of a 
presentation even when the student 
has used ‘with skill procedures in- 
volved in the choice of sources and in 
the selection and interpretation of con- 
tent. It is important, therefore, in any 
effort to help a student who is inade- 
quate and ineffective in presenting 
materials obtained from books and 
other library sources, that the teacher 
check carefully the student’s usage of 
each of the many skills involved. 
Teachers in every department of 
instruction in the High School are 
concerned equally with teachers of the 
coordinated programs to help students 
make effective oral and written reports. 
Such reporting is an essential every- 
day experience for Horace Mann 
pupils from the Primary Grades 
through the Senior High School. The 
younger pupils have their earliest ex- 
periences in telling a favorite story, 
sharing a vacation trip, or reporting on 
fascinating facts read about the bril- 
liant cockatoo seen at the zoo. Through 
discussion and simple papers on an 
almost limitless variety of subjects 
pupils in Elementary Grades and the 


Junior High School steadily increase 
their skill in study, become aware of 
the nature of good procedure, and de. 
velop pride in working with “good 
form” in their study activities. The 
larger group projects and long reports 
on individual problems which students 
in Grades XI and XII use to present 
the organized results of learning dem- 
onstrate the command of work skills 
and the power of self-direction which 
result from carefully planned succes- 
sive experiences in study. 

With all the effort of class teachers, 
librarian, and psychologist to help 
pupils learn how to do good work, 
they do not, at Horace Mann, lose 
sight of results through preoccupation 
with method. In working together to 
provide experiences for the learning 
and practice of effective study skills 
and work habits, the staff have accu- 
mulated considerable material evidence 
to demonstrate that their efforts are 
rich in results and that the consistent 
progress of the pupils of the Horace 
Mann School, as shown by objective 
tests, systematic judgments, and other 
indications, has made the coordinated 
work of all a satisfying experience. 


The sounder view of education, it seems to me, is the 
one which emphasizes discipline. In this view what one 
gets in school is not so much learning as the technique 
of learning, the art of educating oneself through all the 
media the environment affords. Institutions educate only 
if they enable one to continue learning forever after. 
The art of reading and the technique of research are 
the primary instruments of learning, of being taught 
things and finding them out. That is why they must be 
the primary objectives of a sound educational systenr. 
—M. J. Adler in How ro Reap a Book. 
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TEACHING READING TO SLOW-LEARNING PUPILS* 


His monograph is a report of the 
method of teaching reading used in 
the Public School s00 (Speyer School) 
experiment, together with various data on 
the results obtained in reading abilities and 
interests. Public School 500 was operated 
for a five-year period as an experimental 
school under the joint auspices of the 
Board of Education of New York City and 
the staff of Teachers College. During this 
period the school conducted seven classes 
of pupils in the low-normal range of in- 
telligence—I. Q.’s mainly between 70 and go 
—known as the Binet classes. The mono- 
graph outlines the general principles em- 
bodied in the reading program and gives 
considerable detail concerning the materials 
and methods employed by different teachers 
in the school. It presents the results of in- 
struction as revealed by scores obtained 
from standardized reading tests given two 
or three times a year during the course of 
the experiment. It also presents the results 
of a comparison of attainments of pupils in 
this school with those of children of simi- 
lar age, sex, intelligence quotient, socio- 
economic status, and out-of-school experi- 
ences who attended a typical school in the 
same neighborhood. The report embodies 
data on reading interests, attitudes toward 
school and the community, vocational and 
educational plans, and other attitudes and 
abilities of the two comparable groups. 
In general, Public School 500 pursued a 
type of activity program designed to be 
appropriate in content and level to dull- 


*By Artruur I. Gates and Mrirtam C. PritcHarp. 


versity, New York City. 1942. 


normal pupils from underprivileged homes. 
This program did not follow the New 
York City syllabus or conventional subject 
matter lines and did not make reading the 
primary or exclusive tool of learning. No 
attention was paid to grade or age attain- 
ments as such. The teachers endeavored to 
ascertain the pupils’ aptitude for and in- 
terest in reading as compared with other 
media for learning, such as listening, con- 
versing, studying still and motion pictures, 
making excursions, and manipulating ma- 
terials. On the whole, much less time was 
spent in instruction in reading and much 
more in learning by other media than in 
the conventional school. Instruction in read- 
ing, although individualized as far as pos- 
sible, was not left to incidental learning. 
It was typically direct and definite. Basal 
texts with workbooks and other modern 
instructional materials were employed as 
well as numerous supplementary books of 
all types. Special instructional materials 
were improvised to assist individual cases. 
Special emphasis was placed upon the type 
of management desigried to develop an 
understanding of reading as a useful tool 
and an appreciation of the function and 
value of reading in comparison with other 
means of learning. In general, the program 
aimed to develop a variety of ways of 
learning of which reading was one rather 
than to confine school learning largely to 
the art of reading. 

The results show that, in a typical array 
of reading abilities of the type measured 


Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
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by standardized tests, the Public School 500 
pupils were at least equal to the control 
pupils from the public schools. There was 
clear evidence that the Speyer School pupils 
read more widely than the controls. It 
seemed probable, moreover, that they got 
more real enjoyment out of reading than 
similar children in the conventional schools. 

The monograph concludes with a dis- 
cussion of the relative merits of different 
procedures in teaching dull-normal children 
to read and the relative emphasis to be 


SYMPHONY 


His volume is a welcome departure 

from the usual book on the apprecia- 
tion of music or the ordinary guide to 
music for the layman. It has as its basis 
the simple and fundamental thesis that the 
best way to know and enjoy symphonies is 
to be familiar with the material or tunes 
from which they are created. Instead of a 
long, detailed analysis of the harmonic 
structure and the design of the various 
movements of a symphony, this book con- 
tains (without verbal explanation) the out- 
standing themes of the symphony as the 
musical ideas with which the composer 
worked. As Deems Taylor says in his fore- 
word, “Here is just what the listener wants 
to know, and all that he, lay or expert, 
needs to know; the stuff of which sym- 
phonies are made, the themes set down in 
their pristine form, as the composer con- 
ceived them, without adornment or com- 
ment.” 

The book contains 1193 principal themes 
from one hundred of the world’s great 
symphonies, both classic and modern. It 
includes a list of the finest recordings of 
the hundred symphonies, as well as a 
bibliography of the best things that have 
been written about them. The Table of 


placed upon reading in comparison with 
other means of learning, and the objectives 
in terms of reading competence that should 
be set up for these children at the age of 
sixteen. In general, the authors advocate for 
low-normal pupils a system in which over. 
emphasis on reading is avoided, especially 
for pupils with limited aptitude for it. They 
believe that in many instances low-normal 
pupils learn to read better when _ less 
emphasis is placed upon reading and more 
freedom to use other devices is provided, 


THEMES* 


Contents includes a list of available scores in 
large, small, and miniature form, as well 
as program notes and analyses from the 
programs of the symphony orchestras of 
Boston, Chicago, Detroit, Minneapolis, 
Philadelphia, and New York. Another distin- 
guishing feature is a chart of performing 
times and lists of instruments for all of the 
symphonies, which will serve as an excellent 
guide for conductors and program makers. 
Finally, an elaborate cross index of sym- 
phony designations will help the reader find 
easily and quickly the information which 
he seeks. 

Symphony Themes should be a popular 
text in courses on music appreciation in 
both secondary schools and colleges. It is 
not a volume to be placed on the library 
shelf and forgotten; rather, it should be 
near the radio and phonograph for con- 
tinuous reference. It should be a companion 
to both the layman and the expert as they 
attend concerts of the symphonic master- 
pieces. Anyone who will learn to recognize 
the principal themes from which sym- 
phonies are made will be extremely grati- 
fied with his increased enjoyment and 
satisfaction in listening to their performance. 

Harry R. Witson 


* By Raymonp Burrows and Bessie Carrott Repmonp, with special editorial assistance by George Szell and with 
a foreword by Deems Taylor. Simon and Schuster, New York. 1942. 
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HEALTH PROBLEMS—HOW TO SOLVE THEM 





YOUTH FACES MATURITY 





BEING ALIVE—HUMAN STRUCTURE AND FUNCTION* 


tupies of the health interests and prob- 

lems of young people of secondary 
school age indicate the great need for in- 
structional materials on this level. Most of 
the textbooks in health and hygiene have 
been written for children in the lower 
grades. Health Problems was written 
especially to help young people solve their 
personal health problems. The book is 
based on an extensive study of the most 
frequently expressed health interests of 
thousands of young men and women in all 
sections of the United States. Youth Faces 
Maturity is a supplementary pamphlet on 
sex education. 

The material in the book and the pam- 
phlet is divided into several major areas or 
chapters, and is presented in question-and- 
answer form. The questions asked by the 
young people constitute the paragraph head- 
ings. The book presents reliable answers in 
direct, concise, and non-technical English. 
Topics include: A philosophy of fine living, 
shattering superstitions, building _ better 
bodies, being attractive, health habits and 
harmful substances, getting along with 
people, safeguarding the special senses, 
how we think and feel about things and 
people, avoiding infections and disease, and 
professional health service. 


Being Alive attempts to explain the 
essential facts of human anatomy and 
physiology. The authors express the con- 
viction that an introductory course in these 
subjects should provide a background 
knowledge that will make practice and be- 
havior rational. Behavior and knowledge 
need the support that each can give the 
other. The fact that a person may show 
excellent behavior and be quite uninformed 
about why or how he acts as he does might 
seem to indicate that scientific knowledge 
of human structure and function is quite 
unnecessary. It should be appreciated, how- 
ever, that when the pattern of behavior is 
forced to change by the play of new ele- 
ments in a situation, the only adequate 
guide is knowledge. The book includes not 
only anatomical facts but also the phys- 
iological and psychological aspects of the 
functions of the body. First aid and home 
nursing complete and round out the treat- 
ment of this subject matter. 

These three volumes belong to a series 
entitled Health of Our Nation. It is hoped 
that the interest aroused in the problem 
approach through Health Problems and 
Youth Faces Maturity will lead young 
people to seek the more technical and com- 
plete information presented in Being Alive. 


*By Criirrorp Lez Browne tu, Jesse Ferr1nG WILLIAMS and Witit1am Leonarp Hucues. American Book Com- 


pany, New York. 1942. 
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Institute of Educational Research 


DIVISION OF STRUCTURE AND 
ORGANIZATION 


REPRESENTATIVES from the various com- 
munities in the Metropolitan School Study 
Council met at Teachers College on January 
11 to plan next steps in the development 
of the program to promote understanding 
of what good schools can do. Dr. Clyde 
Arnspiger was a special guest. He spoke on 
techniques that will assist the amateur in 
taking useful moving pictures of what the 
schools can do. Dr. Ray E. Cheney, super- 
intendent of schools at Elizabeth, N. J., is 
chairman of the Council’s steering com- 
mittee that oversees this phase of the work 
being carried on by the Council in coopera- 
tion with the Institute of Educational Re- 
search. The Council held its January meet- 
ing at the Men’s Faculty Club. Most of the 
day was given over to a consideration of 
war problems of the schools, under the 
leadership of the Council’s steering com- 
mittee on war and postwar problems, of 
which Dr. W. B. Spalding, superintendent of 
schools at Passaic, N. J., is chairman. Visit- 
ing educators from the metropolitan area 
included Dr. Leonard Covello, principal of 
Benjamin Franklin High School, New York 
City; Miss Elizabeth T. Fitzpatrick, prin- 
cipal of Bay Ridge High School, Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; Dr. Gabriel R. Mason, principal of 
Abraham Lincoln High School, Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; Mr. Hubert L. Mott, superintendent 
of schools, Pleasantville, N. Y.; Mr. Edward 
A. Sinnott, acting superintendent of schools, 
Tuckahoe, N. Y.; Mr. T. James Ahern, 
superintendent of schools, Mamaroneck, 
N. Y.; Mr. Joseph C. Brown, superintendent 
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of schools, Pelham, N. Y.; and Mr. Harold 
V. Loomis, superintendent of schools, Qs- 
sining, N. Y. 

Special guests of the Council who were 
invited to give assistance on the war and 
postwar problems of the Council’s work 
were: Dr. Alonzo G. Grace, Commissioner 
of Education for the State of Connecticut, 
Professor John K. Norton of Teachers Col- 
lege, Dr. Alfred D. Simpson of Harvard 
University, Dr. A. J. Stoddard, superin- 
tendent of schools, Philadelphia, and Mr. 
Benjamin C. Willis, superintendent of 
schools, Hagerstown, Md. 


Division I: 
Foundations of Education 


SOCIAL AND PHILOSOPHICAL 
FOUNDATIONS 


Proressor Edmund deS. Brunner discussed 
“The Role of Agriculture in Postwar World 
Affairs” at Milwaukee, Wis., on February 
5 before the North Central States regional 
conference of the Farm Production Ad- 
ministration of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL FOUNDATIONS 
AND EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 


Proressor A. T. Jersild spoke to the Par- 
ents’ Association of the Brooklyn Ethical 
Culture School January 11 on the subject 
of the impact of war on children. On Jan- 
uary 25 he addressed a meeting of the 
Peekskill, N. Y., Dental Association on the 
subject of child psychology in relation to 
dentistry. 
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Proressor Emeritus Edward L. Thorndike 
has completed his half year of service at 
Harvard University as William James lec- 
turer. Besides giving some public lectures, 
he conducted a weekly seminar on the 
application of psychological methods in 
social research. The lectures are to be pub- 
lished soon by the Harvard University 
Press. 


Division II: 


Organization and Administration 
of Education 


Proressor John K. Norton is chairman of a 
subcommittee of the Educational Policies 
Commission concerned with education in 
the peace and in the postwar period. 


On April 9 Professor Paul Mort will speak 
before the joint meeting of the Wisconsin 
Association of School Boards and the Wis- 
consin Association of School Administrators 
at Milwaukee. 


A Supper Forum under the chairmanship 
of Professor W. S. Elsbree was held at 
Teachers College on February 12 with an 
attendance of fifty. This forum, which 
dealt with current administrative problems, 
was the first of a series which will be held 
on alternate Fridays from six to nine. They 
will be open to all school administrators. 


Division III: 
Guidance 


Proressor Esther Lloyd-Jones assisted in 
planning one of the main sessions of the 
meeting of the Council of Guidance and 
Personnel Associations held at the Hotel 
Biltmore, New York City, January 15 to 
18 and served as chairman of an evening 
meeting of the conference. On January 
22 she spoke at a meeting of deans of girls 
and directors of guidance held at the Tobe- 
Coburn School for Fashion Careers; on 


January 30 and 31 she attended the annual 
meeting of the central committee of the 
National Council on Religion in Higher 
Education held in New York City; and on 
February 3 she spoke to the girls of the 
high school in Montclair, N. J. 


Two former Student Personnel majors are 
officers in the SPARS—Lieutenant Margaret 
Stephenson, dean of women at the Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma, Norman, Okla., and 
Ensign Barbara Easley (A.M. 1942). Miss 
Margaret B. Miller (A.M. 1942) is a first 
lieutenant in the American Nursing Corps. 


On January 9 Mr. Rollo May, author of 
The Springs of Creative Living and The 
Art of Counseling, talked to the members 
of the Student Personnel Administration 
Club on “Aspects of Counseling.” 


Tue department of Student Personnel Ad- 
ministration will hold its annual luncheon 
on March 13 at the Men’s Faculty Club. 
All those engaged in guidance activities and 
personnel work in high schools and colleges 
within one hundred miles of New York 
City are invited to attend. The luncheon 
this year will be devoted to a presentation 
of the significance of the work of Professor 
Sarah M. Sturtevant, who died on Decem- 
ber 18. Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick will 
talk about the spiritual qualities which Miss 
Sturtevant’s life so vividly made concrete, 
and Dean Herbert E. Hawkes will discuss 
her contributions to the personnel move- 
ment. A report will be made of the project 
that is under way to establish a Sarah 
Sturtevant Fellowship to carry on and 
perpetuate the values in which Professor 
Sturtevant believed. 


Proressor Ruth Strang will address the 
third in a series of conferences in a Leader- 
ship Institute to be held at Brooklyn Col- 
lege on March 17, taking as her topic “The 
Role of the Faculty Adviser in Student 
Activities.” The first address in the series 
was given by President Gideonse, and the 
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second by Mr. Ordway Tead. On the same 
day Professor Strang will discuss with the 
Parent-Teacher Association of East Orange, 
N. J., “The Value of Group Experiences 
in Meeting Adolescent Needs.” On Feb- 
ruary 12 she addressed the National Capital 
Guidance Association, Washington, D. C., 
on “Wartime Guidance Problems.” 


Proressor P. M. Symonds contributed an 
article to the January-February, 1943, issue 
of the Journal of Consulting Psychology 
describing the procedures which he has 
used in the training of students in case work 
in the course Education 300MG during the 
past few years. 


Proressor R. N. Anderson has been elected 
chairman of the Board of Directors of the 
American Rehabilitation Committee, Inc. 


Division IV: 
Instruction 
CURRICULUM AND TEACHING 


On February 10 Professor H. L. Caswell 
addressed the Administrative Council of the 
Baltimore, Md., Public Schools. His topic 
was “Developing a Wartime Program in the 
Local School System.” 


Proressor Jean Betzner is giving an extra- 
mural course in Richmond, Va., during the 
Spring Session. The course deals with Ele- 
mentary Education in the Schools Today 
and meets on Monday evenings. During 
the autumn Professor L. Thomas Hopkins 
gave a course in Richmond on the Prob- 
lems of American Education Today. The 
enrollment of students representing both 
school and non-school educational agen- 
cies was so large that the course is con- 
tinuing the second semester with more than 
one hundred students drawn from a variety 
of occupational groups in Richmond and 
surrounding communities. Professor Hop- 
kins is continuing his course in Wilming- 


ton, Del., on The Problems of Curriculum 
and Teaching. Three new groups are 
represented: those who have been out of 
teaching for many years and wish to be 
brought up to date on teaching themes and 
practices, those who are working in nurse 

schools and after-school child care centers, 
and mature persons who have never taught 
but wish to enter teaching for the duration, 


Proressor Donald P. Cottrell has been 
elected chairman of the executive board of 
The John Dewey Society. The sixth year- 
book of the Society, which will deal with 
general problems of administration and con- 
trol of education, is in preparation by a 
committee under the chairmanship of Presi- 
dent Ernest O. Melby of Montana State 
University. The yearbook will be published 
this spring. 


Proressor Hopkins attended the meeting 
of the board of trustees of Dean Academy 
and Junior College in Boston, Mass., on 
February 18, and the annual Founder’s Day 
exercises of the College at Franklin, Mass,, 
on February 19. 


“Tue Teacher in Wartime” was the topic 
discussed recently by Professor Ernest G. 
Osborne before the Teachers Association at 
Rahway, N. J. On February 21 he chaired 
a panel discussion on “New Jersey’s Chil- 
dren and the War” at a meeting of the 
New Jersey State Federation of Teachers 
which was held in Newark. On February 
26 he acted as the chairman of a panel dis- 
cussion on “A United Front for Our Chil- 
dren.” Among the participants on this panel, 
sponsored by the Public Education As- 
sociation in New York City, was Professor 
N. L. Engelhardt, now associate superin- 
tendent of the New York City Public 
Schools. 


From January 15 to 23 Professor Florence 
Stratemeyer met with cooperating teachers 
and faculty members of Florida State Col- 
lege for Women at Tallahassee and Florida 
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Southern College at Lakeland to consider 
problems related to the elementary teacher 
education program. 


“Unperstanvinc Children Through Films” 
was the theme of a series of films shown at 
Teachers College from February 20 to 
March 3 under the auspices of the Ele- 
mentary Education Club. Seventeen differ- 
ent films were grouped into six showings 
for the benefit of students at the College. 
Well-qualified members of the faculty in- 
troduced the films and led discussions of 
them. Films shown included four from the 
Vassar Department of Child Study: “This 
Is Robert: A Study of Personality Growth 
in a Preschool Child”; “Frustration Play 
Techniques”; “Balloons”; and “Finger Paint- 
ing: Children’s Use of Plastic Materials” 
(Kodachrome). From the Iowa Child Wel- 
fare Station, “Various Conflict Situations 
at Different Age Levels” and “Walking 
Upstairs for the First Time: A Creative 
Solution of a Conflict,” both by Dr. Kurt 
Lewin, were secured. Five of the Human 
Relations films were used also: “La Mater- 
nelle,” “Captains Courageous” (fishhook 
sequence), “Dead End,” “Family Affair,” 
and “The Devil Is a Sissy” (juvenile court 
sequence). Other films in the series were: 
“The Children,” secured from the New 
Haven, Conn., Public Schools; “The Wilson 
Dam School” (TVA); “Village School,” 
showing a school in wartime England; “And 
So They Live,” a documentary film from 
Kentucky; “For Health and Happiness,” a 
technicolor film from Cornell University 
showing well-nourished children of all ages; 
and “A Child Went Forth,” depicting the 
activities in a summer nursery camp. 

Faculty members who served as discus- 
sion leaders were: Professor Jean Betzner, 
Miss Agnes Burke, Professors Harold F. 
Clark, Gertrude Driscoll, and Fannie W. 
Dunn, Mrs. Lillian Hacker, Professors L. 
Thomas Hopkins and Arthur T. Jersild, 
Miss Alice Miel, Professors Grace Mac- 
Leod, Mary M. Reed, and Florence B. 
Stratemeyer. 


Proressor Elbert K. Fretwell has taken up 
his duties with the Boy Scouts of America 
as Chief Scout Executive. Miss Frances C. 
Smith, former secretary in Secondary Edu- 
cation at Teachers College, accompanied 
him as his secretary. 


Dr. Verna Carley, formerly an assistant 
in Secondary Education at Teachers Col- 
lege is now a lieutenant (j.g.), in command 
of the “Storekeepers” Division of the 
WAVES at the University of Indiana. Dr. 
Harold Hand, also a former assistant in 
Secondary Education, is now a captain, 
stationed at Washington and Lee Univer- 
sity, Lexington, Va., in the School for 
Special Services, a unit training educational 
directors. 


Proressor Gertrude Driscoll worked with 
the New York State Congress of Parents 
and Teachers during January in developing 
a community leisure time program for the 
young adolescents of Mamaroneck and 
Larchmont. 


SOCIAL SCIENCE 


Dr. J. Montgomery Gambrill, on leave of 
absence from Teachers College this year, 
is visiting professor of history at Johns 
Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 


HOME ECONOMICS 


Proressor Benjamin R. Andrews spoke be- 
fore a panel on household employment at 
a conference of the “March on Washing- 
ton” movement held recently at the Harlem 
Y.M.C.A. He outlined plans for a confer- 
ence of household employers and employees 
to be held in New York this spring, at 
which time training of household workers 
and labor legislation and social security 
affecting domestic workers will be con- 
sidered. 


Proressor Andrews will take part in a con- 
ference on consumer problems at Pennsyl- 
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vania State College in March and will give 
the twentieth anniversary address at the 
Conference Dinner of the Pennsylvania 
State Home Economics Association meeting 
at Wilkes-Barre on April 30. Professor An- 
drews has been made chairman of the Com- 
mittee on the Economic Basis of the Family 
of the National Conference on Family Re- 
lations, which will hold its annual meeting 
at the Hotel Statler, Cleveland, Ohio, May 
21 to 24. He will present a paper on “Eco- 
nomic Problems Now Faced by the Family” 
at the opening session on May 21, and the 
Economics Committee will present morning 
and afternoon programs on May 22. 


A cooperative test on the Resistance of 
Fabrics to Insect Pests is being undertaken 
by Professor Dorothy Houghton as part of 
a study which the Research Division of 
The American Association of Textile 
Chemists and Colorists is conducting. 


Proressor Earl C. McCracken spoke at the 
Little Red School House, New York City, 
on its Consumer Lecture Series. His sub- 
ject was “Household Goods and Manage- 
ment.” Professor McCracken has been asked 
to serve on the Consumer Education Course 
Committee of the Manhattan Civilian De- 
fense Volunteer Office. 


MUSIC 


Tue Teachers College Choir, under the di- 
rection of Professor Harry R. Wilson, and 
the Teachers College Choral Speech Group, 
under the direction of Professor Magdalene 
Kramer, broadcast over Station WABC on 
the Columbia School of the Air program 
February 9 from nine fifteen to nine forty- 
five in the morning and from three thirty 
to four o’clock in the afternoon. The pro- 
gram was in celebration of Lincoln’s birth- 


day. 


Proressor Wilson has had _ published 
recently by Hall and McCreary a collection 
of Rounds and Canons designed to furnish 


additional music materials for schools and 


group singing. 


BUSINESS EDUCATION 


Proressor H. L. Forkner met with a spe- 
cial committee of the National Council 
for Business Education to work out a co- 
operative program with the War Emer- 
gency Council for Private Business Schools 
regarding legislation for the training of 
clerical workers in areas of critical 
shortage. 


HEALTH AND PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 


Own January 28 Professor Charles C. Wil- 
son was the guest speaker at the Danbury, 
Conn., State Teachers College. He discussed 
“Preparing Teachers for Health Educa- 
tion.” On January 30 he spoke at the Con- 
necticut State Physical Fitness Institute on 
the topic, “How Health Education Builds 
a Foundation for Fitness.” 


Division V: 
Nursing Education 


Proressor Isabel M. Stewart spoke on “Ac- 
celeration of Nursing School Programs” at 
a meeting of the directors of New York 
City schools of nursing on January 27, and 
at a meeting of directors of nursing schools 
of Pennsylvania held in Harrisburg on 
January 28. 


Proressor Elizabeth C. Burgess has been 
reappointed to the Nurse Advisory Council 
of the New York State Department of 
Education for a three-year term. 


Proressors Lillian A. Hudson and Mary E. 
Chayer are assisting in the special program 
on “Training in International Administra- 
tion—Organized Education” offered by the 
School of Public Administration of Co- 
lumbia University. 
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Teachers College Schools 
HORACE MANN SCHOOL 


Last year the mothers and staff of the 
kindergarten for five-year-old children 

nsored a series of four Friday afternoon 
concerts for the younger children of the 
school. This new venture was an experiment 
set up to answer the many requests of par- 
ents for the right kind of concerts for 
little children. The response of both chil- 
dren and parents was so enthusiastic that 
the experiment may become a yearly cus- 
tom. The final concert of this year, on 
March 5, presented Graciela Parraga, of- 
ficial music representative of Cuba to the 
United States, who will sing with guitar 
accompaniment. 


“No more firewood this year except on 
very special occasions,” came the reply to 
the kindergarten’s request for wood for the 
fireplace. Naturally, this was a disappoint- 
ment, for a blazing fire on the hearth had 
turned many a cold, dark, wintry day into 
a warm bright one in Room 110, Teachers 
College. Here children played, sang songs, 
and listened to stories around the fire. 
Mothers, too, bringing their children to 
kindergarten, lingered a few minutes for a 
“warm-up” before going out again into the 
cold. And not infrequently college students 
and even faculty members dropped in to 
toast their shins. The morning after this 
news came, the kindergarten children were 
exploring the campus. There had been a 
high wind the night before and broken 
branches were strewn around. “Why can’t 
we take this wood for our fire?” they asked. 
The guard was not only willing but glad 
to have the campus cleaned up in this 
fashion. Everyone came back to the room 
loaded with twigs, faggots, and branches. 
Our fires, although carefully rationed, mean 
more now than ever before. Since that day 
several little boys insist on coming to school 
through the campus so that they can collect 
firewood, and one youngster who went on 


a visit to Long Island brought back a bundle 
of faggots because we needed wood! 


Miss Marian Young’s Grade IV staged a 
revival of “Mr. Popper’s Penguins” and had 
as their guests Miss Lula E. Wright’s class 
from Lincoln School. 


At the suggestion of the Parent’s Associa- 
tion of the Horace Mann School, a Com- 
munity Sing was held one Sunday afternoon 
at four o’clock in the Kindergarten Room 
of Teachers College. This first sing was in 
the nature of a family affair. More than one 
hundred children and parents gathered 
around the open fire and sang familiar songs 
together. So many enjoyed the occasion 
that plans are being made for another sing 
before very long, at which time everyone 
will be urged to bring a friend. 


REALIZING that now it is especially impor- 
tant to unite children and parents in 
activities, the parents of the Horace Mann 
School were instrumental in holding a 
Hobby Show on February 26 and 27 at the 
School. Hobbies of mutual interest to 
parents and children were featured, but 
individual hobbies of teachers, parents, 
and children were also exhibited. 


Mrs. Ann Carey is actively engaged at the 
Columbia War Relief Headquarters, Casa 
Italiana, 117th Street and Amsterdam Ave- 
nue. University people are urged to come 
and join in making surgical dressings, 
knitting, and sewing. Under Mrs. Carey’s 
direction, the second edition of What's 
Cooking at Columbia has been published 
and is now on sale. 


Miss Gayle Pond is National Chairman of 
the Flight Nurse Department, in charge of 
enrolling and training nurses in air am- 
bulance techniques. The organization is de- 
signed to furnish aerial ambulance service 
for use in any civilian disaster, and its serv- 
ices are available to the Office of Civilian 
Defense. 
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Miss Mary Harden has been active in pro- 
moting the work of the Junior Red Cross. 
As a result of the interest displayed in all 
classes at the School Miss Catherine Griffen 
of the Junior Red Cross spoke at a school 
assembly. 


Miss Margaret Gardiner is assisting in the 
course for the training of child-care assist- 
ants which is offered at Teachers College 
in connection with the CDVO. Those tak- 
ing the course will go out as volunteer 
helpers in the nursery groups. 


AIR-MINDEDNESS, which is prevalent in the 
youth of today, finds many outlets in the 
classroom. Among six-year-olds at Horace 
Mann this interest has manifested itself in 
dramatic play, fine arts, crafts, discussion, 
and conversation among small groups of 
children. The ocean liner, built of large 
floor blocks, has given way to the aircraft 
carrier. With the aid of clothesline and 
pulleys, airplanes constructed by the chil- 
dren may take off and land. The construc- 
tion of these planes is no longer limited to 
“building an airplane.” Demands are more 
specific. One child wants to build a pursuit 
plane; another, a seaplane or a bomber. 
Pictures and clippings from newspapers and 
magazines are brought in and placed on 
bulletin boards or shared with others. Books 
and magazines within this field are pored 
over with interest. Animated discussion of 
the relative merits of various types of 
planes is heard. One outcome of this in- 
terest in ships and planes was the painting 
of a large, colorful mural. Every child in 
the class had some share in its execution. 

Older children are interested in the air- 
ways of the world. To help them under- 
stand the conditions of an air world, they 
are encouraged to use a globe a great deal 
in their study of important current events. 
Their attention is called to the many meth- 
ods of projecting this curved surface to the 
flat maps. Dr. George T. Renner’s new map 
of the world for an air age helps them to 
get a new idea of possible air routes and 


of the greatly shortened distances between 
places that are connected by air routes, 


The Library 


Proressor Eleanor M. Witmer is servi 
as a volunteer at New York City’s official 
information center for women in the armed 
forces. 


A weekly all-College sing and presentation 
of viewpoints on major events was initiated 
on February 5. These “Fridays at Noon” 
programs are being sponsored by a faculty- 
student committee of which Professor 
Eleanor M. Witmer is chairman. 


AN aeronautics collection has recently been 
assembled in the Library’s Curriculum 
Reading Room. Many publishers are calling 
their latest books to the attention of teach- 
ers through this collection. 


STUDENTS training at Columbia University 
for international administration are finding 
rich resources in the International Institute 
Collection of documents on educational 
practice in foreign countries. 


Office of Field Relations 
and Placement* 


The following recent appointments of 
Teachers College Alumni are reported by 
the Office of Field Relations and Place- 


ment: 


Baird, Mae (A.M. 1943), home demonstration 
agent, New Jersey Extension Service, Bergen 
County, N. J. 


Barber, Genevieve T, (A.M. 1928), teacher 
of secretarial studies, Foxhollow School, Lenox, 
Mass. 


*Any student who is taking or has taken twelve 
points of work at Teachers College or any graduate 
of Teachers College may register with the Ofiice of 
Field Relations and Placement. For initial registrations 
covering three years, no fee is charged. For information 
write to the Placement Office for its booklet, Employ- 
ment of Teachers and Administrators. 
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Barnes, Harriet M. (A.M. 1940), assistant 
rofessor of physical education, Mississippi 
om College for Women, Columbus, Miss. 


Beal, Anne Elizabeth, director of central 
registration, YWCA, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Benton, Athleen (A.M. 1933), teacher of 
commercial subjects, Georgia State College for 
Women, Milledgeville, Ga. 


Bergstrom, Robert William (A.M. 1942), 
assistant professor of physical education, Ore- 
gon State College, Corvallis, Ore. 


Binder, Marguerite (A.M. 1942), teacher of 
history, High School, Bridgeton, N. J. 


Bloomster, E. Gretchen (A.M. 1940), teacher 
of art, Lincoln School, Cicero, Ill. 


Briggs, Grace W. (A.M. 1929), teacher of 
first grade, Public School, Long Beach, N. Y. 


Brinton, Harvey Stone, assistant dean, Haver- 
ford College, Haverford, Pa. 


Calone, Rosalie (A.M. 1942), teacher of spe- 
cial classes, Public Schools, Benton Harbor, 
Mich. 


Caron, Mary R. (A.M. 1936), instructor in 
nursing, Stanford University School of Nursing, 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Casa-Emellos, Ruth P., writing recipe book- 
lets, Dell Publishing Company, New York. 


Chernin, Ronni (B.S. 1942), dietitian, Town 
and Country School, New York, N. Y. 


Chong, Mabel L, F. (A.M. 1937), lecturer, 
American Museum of Natural History, New 
York, N. Y. 


Clapp, Eleanor (B.S. 1939), teacher of ele- 
mentary grades, Expatriate School, San Joaquin, 


Venezuela. 


Clendinen, Virginia M. (A.M. 1942), teacher 
of mathematics, Vail-Deane School, Elizabeth, 
N. J. 

Cooper, Homer E. (Ph.D. 1924), teacher of 


economics, University of Maryland, College 
Park, Md. 


Dennis, Margaret E. (A.M. 1942), teacher of 
art, Milwaukee-Downer Seminary, Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

Dunsmoor, Natalie H. (A.M. 1941), assistant 
director, Kate Baldwin Free Kindergarten, 
Savannah, Ga. 


Eaddy, Evelyn Lee (A.M. 1942), instructor 
in music, Louisiana Polytechnic _ Institute, 
Ruston, La. 


Eddy, Frances D. (A.M. 1939), supervisor 
of home economics, Joint Consolidated School, 


Hatfield, Pa. 


Eidemiller, Lester, teacher of philosophy, 
Brown University, Providence, R. I. 


Emerson, Evelyn, teacher of home economics, 
Foxhollow School, Lenox, Mass. 


Fortmiller, a H. (A.M, 1939), teacher 
of mathematics, High School, LeRoy, N. Y. 


Gaul, Donald A. (B.S. 1942), supervisor of 
music, Bayville School, Bayville, N. Y. 


Glenn, James F., instructor in chemistry, 
Lafayette College, Easton, Pa. 


Greco, Florence, instructor in speech, St. 
Mary’s College, Notre Dame, Ind. 


Harding, Fannie (A.M. 1942), teacher of 
home economics, Junior High School, Say- 
ville, N. Y. 


Hawkins, Virginia (A.M. 1938), teacher of 
third grade, Toddville Union Free School, 
Peekskill, N. Y. 


Keller, William K., supervisor of adult edu- 
cation, University of the State of New York, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

Kidd, R. Mildred (A.M, 1933), sixth grade 


critic teacher, State Teachers College, Florence, 
Ala. 


Krallman, Esther D. (B.S. 1942), teacher of 
special classes, Public Schools, Washington, 
D.C. 

Lake, Eunice Petersen, dietitian, R. H. Macy 
& Company, New York, N. Y. 

Landles, Thomas Austin (A.M. 1942), di- 
rector of music, Public Schools, Portland, Ore. 

Lass, Ruth E. (A.M. 1942), instructor in 
social studies, Oak Terrace School, Highwood, 
Ill. 

Lewis, Gwena E. (BS. 1926), teacher of 
third grade, East School, Long Beach, N. Y. 

Lewis, Hazel C. (B.S.’1942), teacher of art, 
Gamaliel Bradford Senior High School, Welles- 
ley, Mass. 

Lighthall, Annjane V. (A.M. 1942), teacher 
of art, Public Schools, Schenectady, N. Y. 

Lilly, Jane A. (A.M. 1941), teacher of art, 
Academy of the Sacred Heart, New York, N. Y. 

Linton, Hattie B. (B.S. 1926), teacher of sixth 
grade, Kensington School, Great Neck, N. Y. 

Little, Dorothy Josephine, teacher of Eng- 
lish, High School, Port Jefferson, N. Y. 

Lucas, Victoria, teacher of home economics, 
Public School, Atlantic Highlands, N. J. 

MacCracken, Elizabeth (A.M. 1940), secre- 
tary, Signal Corps Radar Laboratory, Belmar, 
N. J. 
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Martin, George W. (A.M. 1938), teacher of 
physical education, Sewanhaka High School, 
Floral Park, N. Y. 


Martin, Martha Lee (A.M. 1942), teacher of 
social studies, Washington and Lee High 
School, Arlington, Va. 


Martin, Ruth May (B.S. 1941), kindergarten 
teacher, Public School No. 5, Cedarhurst, N. Y. 


Meblin, Frieda Joan (A.M. 1942), instructor 
in speech, Itasca Junior College, Coleraine, 
Minn. 


Moore, Alison F. (A.M. 1942), teacher of 
music, J. B. Young Junior High School, Daven- 
port, lowa. 


Muroff, Ruth (A.M. 1942), teacher of art, 
High School, Plainville, Conn, 


Neumann, Eileen C. (A.M. 1940), home 
economist, Virginia Dare Extract Company, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Norris, Willa, Counselor, YWCA, Omaha, 
Neb. 


Olsson, Greta, kindergarten teacher, Miller 
School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Parker, Kenneth C. (A.M. 1938), teacher of 
mathematics, The Taft School, Watertown, 
Conn. 


Paule, Mildred E. (B.S. 1942), teacher of first 
grade, Five Points Mission School, New York. 


Peavy, Anne R. (A.M. 1930), supervisor of 
nursery schools and kindergartens, Colorado 
River Relocation Project, Poston, Ariz. 


Peusser, Beatrice (A.M. 1941), teacher of 
sixth grade, Daniel Warren School, Mamaro- 
neck, N. Y. 


Pierce, William M., assistant professor of 
physics, Eastern Illinois State Teachers Col- 
lege, Charleston, Ill. 


Porter, Elizabeth Jane (A.M. 1939), critic 
supervisor, Michigan State Normal College, 
Ypsilanti, Mich. 


Prentice, Margaret E. (A.M. 1933), super- 
visor of war production training for women, 


State Education Department, Albany, N. Y. 
Rassiga, William A. (A.M. 1941), teacher of 
science, Junior High School, Glens Falls, N. Y. 


Raynor, Ruth Belknap, kindergarten teacher, 
Recreation Rooms and Settlement, New York, 
N. Y. 


Rees, Ida G. (A.M. 1925), field nutritionist, 
War Relocation Project, Poston, Ariz. 


Reese, Marian Adele (A.M. 1940), teacher of 
music, High School, Brunswick, Md. 
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Roe, Janet E. (B.S. 1941), assistant Project 
services analyst, Federal Public Housing, Wash. 
ington, D.C, 


Rosebrough, Marjorie B. (A.M. 1939), teacher 
of art, Meridian Junior College, Meridian, Miss, 


Ross, Jack, supervisor of student personnel, 
State Trade School, Meriden, Conn. 


Rosser, Grace N. (A.M. 1930), teacher of 
first grade, Public School, McCutchenville, 
Ohio. 


Rylander, Edith, instructor in music, Snead 
Junior College, Boaz, Ala. 


Salzman, Edwin M. (A.M. 1937), director 
of music, Lyman Hall High School, Walling. 
ford, Conn. 


Sharp, Marjorie Davison (A.M. 1933), head 
of lower school, Tenacre School, Wellesley, 
Mass. 


Shweitzer, Rose (M.S. 1942), assistant die- 
titian, Hunter College, New York, N. Y. 


Siskey, Elizabeth, teacher of English, High 
School, Wharton, N. J. 


Slockbower, Edward, instructor in fine and 
industrial arts, Polytechnic Preparatory Coun- 
try Day School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Smith, Dorothy Mary (B.S. 1941), instruc- 
tor in science, Quincy City Hospital School of 
Nursing, Quincy, Mass. 


Soglow, Morris H. (A.M. 1940), director 
of physical education, Granada Project, Lamar, 
Colo. 


Spencer, Barbara, supervisor of art, High 
School, Spencerport, N. Y. 


Stapler, Anna P. K. (A.M. 1930), nutritionist, 
Department of Health, Lansing, Mich. 


Stefano, Rose Elizabeth (A.M. 1941), teacher 
of fifth grade, Public Schools, Cranford, N. J. 


Stein, Alene E. (A.M. 1936), director of 
girls’ physical education, Public School, At- 
lantic Highlands, N. J. 


Sterrett, Mary Elizabeth (A.M. 1941), teacher 
of art, Central Rural School No, 1, Harpurs- 
ville, N. Y. 


Sullivan, Alice A. (A.M. 1941), teacher of 
commercial subjects, Paine Hall School, New 
York, N. Y. 


Thatcher, Edwina, industrial nurse, Pratt & 
Whitney Aircraft, Hartford, Conn, 


Thompson, Nelle E. (A.M. 1941), extension 
nutritionist, Ohio State University, Columbus, 
Ohio. 
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Tyson, Trudy, bookkeeper, cafeteria, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 


Varn, Rhoda (A.M. 1938), teacher of first 
grade, Union Free School, Stottville, N. Y. 


Voigt, Helen Gertrude (B.S, 1941), assistant 
director of nursing, Worcester City Hospital, 
Worcester, Mass. 

Wagner, Jane Tiffany (A.M. 1932), director 
of women’s war activities, National Broadcast- 
ing Company, New York, N. Y. 


Weir, Marie C. (A.M. 1940), teacher of gen- 
eral science, High School, Cranford, N. J. 
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Wellman, Ellen (B.S. 1936), kindergarten 
teacher, Armory Street School, Springfield, 
Mass. 


White, Raymond H. (Ed.D. 1936), su rin- 
tendent of schools, Abington Township School 
District, Abington, Pa. 


Whitney, Frances E. (A.M. 1940), teacher 
of music, Union City School System, Union 
City, N. J. 


Winans, Roberta (A.M. 1936), director of 
nursery schools, Board of Education, Vallejo, 
Calif. 
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Lester A. KirkenpaLt (Ph.D. 1937), head 
of the Division of Educational Guidance, 
University of Oklahoma, Norman, Okla., 
is chairman of the Committee on Education 
and Prevention of the Oklahoma Social 
Hygiene Association. The Association was 
formed following the regional social hy- 
giene conference held in Oklahoma City 
in February, 1942, for the purpose of pro- 
moting a state-wide educational program in 
the field of social hygiene and sex educa- 
tion. 


H. T. Bawpen (Ed.D. 1940) is dean of 
students, New Mexico College of Agricul- 
ture and Mechanic Arts, State College, 
N. M. 


Mark A. Nevitte (Ed.D. 1941), head of the 
English department, John Burroughs School, 
St. Louis, Mo., is the author of a book en- 
titled Resources in Teaching Literature, 
which will be published in the spring. He 
is making a study of the influence of dra- 
matic interpretation upon the personalities 
of a small group of pupils who stutter. He 
is also studying the function of written 
composition in schools in wartime. 


TuHro VauGHAN has been made chief of the 
Analysis Section of the Farm Security Ad- 
ministration’s Midwest regional office in 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Georce N. Repp (Ed.D. 1939), professor of 
education and director of the summer ses- 
sion, Fisk University, Nashville, Tenn., is 
developing plans for the 1943 summer ses- 
sion, which will feature a Workshop in the 
Problems of Negro Schools and the War. 
At present he is engaged in a survey of the 
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Negro colleges of the Methodist Episco 
Church, sponsored by the Board of Educa- 
tion of the Church. Dr. Redd completed 
in 1942 a study of “State Provisions for the 
Education of Negro Teachers in Louisiana.” 
A report of this study appeared in the 
Louisiana Educational Survey, Vol. IV, 
“The Negro Public Schools.” 


Emma C. Hess (A.M. 1920), homemaking 
teacher in Manual Training High School, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., for the past twenty years, 
has been authorized by the National Red 
Cross to give lectures on nutrition, 


Daniet P. Ecinton (Ph.D. 1933) recently 
published a book entitled Secrets of Cul- 
tured Speech. He describes the book as a 
summary of the work done in the Studio 
for Better Speaking which he conducts in 
New York City. 


Lorin F. Wueetwricut (Ph.D. 1939), su- 
pervisor of music in the Salt Lake City, 
Utah, public schools, prepares scripts and 
conducts the broadcast of the radio series 
Fun with Music, which is heard over sta- 
tion KSL, Salt Lake City. The programs 
feature the music of various countries and 
composers, and utilize recordings. They 
serve the purpose of relating school work 
to radio listening and giving teachers the 
opportunity to hear demonstration lessons 
in music appreciation. 


Jay C. Knope (Ph.D. 1930), dean of the 
College of Arts and Sciences, University 
of New Mexico, visited state universities 
during his sabbatical leave in 1941-42. A 
preliminary report on some of the data 
obtained during these visits appeared in the 
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January 3°, 1943, issue of School and 
Society. Foundations of an American Philos- 
ophy of Education, by Dr. Knode and 
associates, was published in 1942 by D. Van 
Nostrand Co. 


Ceca Bason McKnicutr (Ph.D. 1937), 
associate professor of education, Georgia 
State College for Women, is state chairman 
of Children’s Wartime Services, Citizens 
Defense Committee of Georgia. The pro- 
gram of training for nursery school teachers 
which was begun at G.S.C.W. in the fall 
of 1942 is under Dr. McKnight’s direction. 


Merce S. Kuper (Ph.D. 1937) has been 
commissioned a lieutenant in the U.S. Navy 
and is at present stationed at New Orleans. 
He will be doing personnel work in the 
Navy for the duration of the war. 


F. W. Luenrinec (Ph.D. 1939), professor 
of physical education, University of Penn- 
sylvania, Philadelphia, contributed an article 
entitled “Swimming as a Factor in Winning 
the War” to the May, 1942, issue of The 
Athletic Journal. 


A. O. Bowpen (Ph.D. 1929), chairman of 
the department of anthropology, Univer- 
sity of Southern California, has completed 
the manuscript of The Day Before Yester- 
day, a book for the third grade which will 
be published by The Macmillan Company. 
It deals with peoples and customs of the 
Americas before the coming of Columbus. 
Civilization .... Whither?, by Dr. Bowden, 
is in the hands of the publishers, and The 
American Scene, a high school text of 
which he is one of the authors, was pub- 
lished in March, 1942, by McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc. 


Georce W. Rosentor (Ph.D. 1929), regis- 
trar, director of admissions, and university 
examiner at the University of Nebraska, 
is directing some graduate study and work- 
ing with other members of the faculty in 
meeting emergency assignments for instruc- 


tion. He is also secretary of the North Cen- 
tral Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools and expert consultant of the Ad- 
visory Committee of the Army and Navy 
Institute, charged with the responsibility 
for developing instructional materials and 
examinations to accompany them. 

Teachers College is represented at the 
University of Nebraska by several other 
alumni. K. O. Broapy (Ph.D. 1930) is di- 
rector of university extension. A. R. Cone- 
pon (Ph.D. 1930) is continuing his work 
as professor of secondary education, and 
GaLen Saytor (Ph.D. 1941), who is also 
professor of secondary education, has been 
doing some special research work in Wash- 
ington in connection with pre-induction 
training. Frank Ernest Henzim (Ph.D. 
1924) is dean of the teachers college of the 
University of Nebraska and chairman of 
the Commission on Research and Service 
of the North Central Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools. Cecu. W. 
Scott (Ph.D. 1934) is professor of school 
administration in the teachers college. 
Joun W. Marzen (Ph.D. 1931) is assistant 
professor of school administration at the 
University, and Winona M., Perry (Ph.D. 
1925) is professor of educational psychol- 
ogy and measurements. Dr. Perry recently 
completed an investigation of grades and 
grading, the results of which will be pub- 
lished in the Journal of the American Asso- 
ciation of Collegiate Registrars. 


Guy M. Witson (Ph.D. 1918), professor 
of education, Boston University, has’ been 
appointed by Commissioner Grace of the 
Department of Education of the State of 
Connecticut as a collaborator in a state-wide 
survey of arithmetic. Tests will be ad- 
ministered in thirty-five towns, Thirty 
thousand of the tests will be in the four 
fundamental processes, as these processes 
account for ninety per cent of adult usage 
of arithmetic. 


M. W. Carotuers (Ed.D. 1940) began 
work January 1 as professor of education 
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and acting registrar of the Florida State 
College for Women, Tallahassee. 


D. E. Buntine (Ph.D. 1942), dean of the 
University of Tampa, Fla., is now a com- 
missioned officer in the U. S. Marines. 


W. W. Hut (Ed.D. 1940) has accepted a 
position as assistant superintendent of Jef- 
ferson County, Ala., Public Schools. In- 
cluded in the administrative unit of this 
county are 148 separate schools and approxi- 
mately 1400 employees. 


Joun R. McLure (Ph.D. 1924) was made 
dean of the College of Education at the Uni- 
versity of Alabama in October, 1942, at the 
time of the death of Dr. James J. Doster 
(A.M. 1909), who had been dean since 
1911. Dr. McLure went to the University in 
1924 as head of the department of school 
administration. He has also served as di- 
rector of field studies and of the Bureau of 
Educational Research. 


W. J. Ospurn (Ph.D. 1922) is professor of 
remedial and experimental education at 
the University of Washington, Seattle. 
Much of his work is of the laboratory type 
and is done in the field. His special projects 
at present are the development of relativity, 
and the semantics of arithmetic. 


Wortu McCvvure (Ed.D. 1942) is superin- 
tendent of schools in Seattle, Wash. Among 
the projects with which he is concerned 
at present is that of the after-school care 
of children of working mothers. 


Vernon Nasu (Ed.D. 1939) is executive 


director of the National Peace Conf, 

a clearing center for national organizations 
with an interest in world affairs. About half 
of his time is given to public speaking yn. 
der the management of the National Cop. 
cert and Artists Corporation. Dr. Nash 
appeared on a Town Hall, New York City, 
program last November, presenting the 
affirmative on the question, “Should a Fed. 
eral World Government Be Established?” 
During the summer of 1942 he taught a 
course in Postwar Plans and Problems at 
the Deep Springs, Calif., Junior College. 


Cart L. Norpty (Ph.D. 1937) has been © 
serving as State Director of Physical Fit. — 
ness and Recreation for the Minnesota © 
Office of Civilian Defense for several — 
months. These duties are in addition to his _ 
regular activities at the University of — 
Minnesota. 


Lituian G. Portenter (Ph.D. 1933), pro- 
fessor of psychology, College of Liberal 
Arts, University of Wyoming, is state chair- 
man for the Protection of Children and 
Youth in Wartime. She is also continuing 
her research on the testing and training of 
the cerebral palsied. She contributed the 
sections on “The Superior Child” and “The 
Retarded Child” to the Encyclopedia of 
Child Guidance, which will be published 
soon. An article by Dr. Portenier, “Psycho- 
logical Factors in Testing and Training the 
Cerebral Palsied,” appeared in the Physio- 
therapy Review, Vol. 22, No. 6, 1942. “The 
Psychological Field as a Determinant of the 
Behavior Attitudes of Preschool Children” 
will be published in the June, 1943 issue of 
the Journal of Genetic Psychology. 





